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Vista and Perspective---Landscape Effects 








European Sycamore 


RNAMENT, comfort, utility—these qualities stand out prominently in the landscape view here- 
with—a silent and effective argument for the intelligent use of ornamental nursery stock. 

The camera has caught one of those pleasing vistas so lavishly supplied by Nature, with the help 
of the nurseryman. Street paving and lawns add much, but the shade tree is the predominant 
feature. Hardy ornamental trees for lawn and landscape have been a leading specialty at the 
Painesville Nurseries from their founding, more than sixty years ago. The large number of 
nurserymen who visited these nurseries in a special train after the Cleveland convention in June, 
accustomed as they are to fine landscape effects and nursery methods and facilities throughout 
the country, expressed marked wonder and interestjn the extent and variety of the stock and the 
equipment at the Painesville Nurseries. -To those who did not have this opportunity to view the 
establishment we may say that any want in the nursery line, fruit or ornamental, can be supplied 
here. Our specialties are: Koses, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Ornamentals in Carlots; Weep- 
ing Mulberries, Elm, Ash, Clematis, Ampelopsis, Peonies, Hydrangeas, Bush and Tree Perennial 


Plants. 
Painesville 


Fainesville The Storrs & Harrison Co. Ohio 


SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE. 
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A Com plete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses 7 Orchardists 
Evergreens oO Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous a Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rechester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 





























FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
FOREST TREES 


BY THE MILLION 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Largest Forest Tree 
sooty, UONTIA O07 
jusuidigg jenuuy 


@ Nurseries in Europe 





. HEINS’ SONS 


HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s 
Guide, to our American Agent 
OTTO HEINECKEN 


Whitehall Bidg., 17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 
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We have every facility for grow- 
ing evergreens from seed—plus 
the finest natural location that we 
know of in the United States, 
plus over 50 years’ practical knowl- 
edge of how to do it best. We 
are now growing millions of them 
for nurserymen’s and dealers’ trade, lining 
out, etc., and you will find 


Hill’s Evergreens 


the best investment you can make—if you 
are looking toward permanent results and 
satisfied customers, as well as the first cost 
of the trees. We go to a great deal of 
trouble and expense gathering and sowing 
our seed, but we think it’s worth it all to 
know that the little trees are true to name, 
and healthy and vigorous. Our customers, 
too, have found that it’s worth the cost to 
know that they’re getting reliable trees 
when they buy here. If you want the best 
evergreens you can get for your 
trade let us tell you more about 


those of “ Hill Quality.” 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
D. HILL, President Box 402, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 






































Want Lists 


Are invited from our regular cus- 
tomers and those who ought to be. 
We have a good stock in general 
assortment for delivery this fall and 
next spring. 


We sell only to nurserymen and 
we do not compete with our cus- 
tomers. 

Stick a pin in that. 

It is worth remembering. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide 


t 


| 
Rate for Announcements in this Depar™ 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum chargé | 


$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


INDIANA 


J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 
offer n complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 


MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great variety of 
;swrall fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- 
vwCRUE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
| claliies as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


MICHIGAN 


I. K&. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
| shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- | 


ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK 


AACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
‘[1K—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
»v’rangens, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
‘itn houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
‘ors. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 

AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. YY. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
ferdrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Yursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barclay Street. 


Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Higchest 
grade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, etc. Cata- 
| logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
memes 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 
Growers of everything that makes a com- 
| plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
| “ets. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 


| whatever we propagate. 

= 
Modern advertising has elevated the 

standard of business ethics. It conserves 

trade, extends business, creates good will; 

| it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 

prise. 


What Advertisers Want | 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more it appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WHITING NURSERY CO., YANKTON, S&S. 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
(ings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 


TEXAS 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXAHA- 
CHIE—Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Orna- 
mentals, Exceptionally fine stock. Let us 
quote you prices. Correspondence solicited. 


VIRGINIA 


Ww. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
BELGIUM 


Cc. KERKVOORDE, WETTEREN—Trained 
lrult Trees in sorts, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
ord full line Nursery Stocks for the Trade. 
ALGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, Sole 
American Agents, 


FRANCE 


BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—fFrulit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 


LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 


GERMANY 


J. HEINS’ SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High | 
grade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Ullustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, | 
AALS HEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes | 
znvd General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, 51 
Barclay St. 

THF EASM END NURSERIES CO., BOSKOOP, | 
HOLLAND.—Growers and exporters of high grade | 
rose trees; all classes; any quantity: fine quality. | 
Illustrated catalogue free. | 
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“As the result of our advertisement In| 
American Frults we are so busy with orders 


and correspondence that we have no time te | 
prepare new copy. You may continue the! 


advertisement in its present form.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Readers who appreciate this magazine may 
give their friends in the trade the opportunity 
of seeing a copy. A specimen number of 
‘‘American Frutts’’ will be sent to any ad- 
dress in any part of the world on application | 
to the publisher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, | 


lt Means Much 


It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is made to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 
ceive. 


ornamental trees and shrubs. 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


one and two year. 
stock. 


for Purchasers 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


KANSAS 
J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit ana 
Apple and 


KENTUCKY 


WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 


and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 


Locust Seedlings in any quantity. } 


NEBRASKA 
G. L. WELCH & CO., FREMONT—Big lot 


of Box Elder, Ash, and Elm Seedlings. Will 
make low prices now, 


CHERRIES, ETC. 
INDIANA, 
Ww. Cc. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
General line of other 


H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 


pe trees a specialty; one and two years 
old. 


SMALL FRUITS 
OHIO 
WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 


elalty. 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in smal) fruit plants. Ask for price 
list. Large stock and great variety. 


PEACH BUDS 


TENNESSEE 


GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN- 
ERIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 
commercial varieties. Ask for list. 


SUPPLIES 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO., INC., CALE- 
DONIA, NEW YORK. Wood lIabels of all 
kinds for nurserymen and florists, Stakes, 
poles, shipping tags and tags for every pur- 
pore. Write for samples and prices. 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All Kinds of lIabels for nurserymen’s use. 
amples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, 0.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s | 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


“Enclosed find our check for $1.50 In pay- 
ment for ‘American Fruits’ the coming year. 
We feel we need a commercial paper coming 
to our office and we know nothing better 
than yours.” 

M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received 


TRANSON Brormgers & D. Dauvessr’s NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


it, ask for the same. 
WRITE DIRECT TO US 


ar 


Orleans, France 














American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


Anmmaes® ASSOCIATION OF California Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
NURSERYMEN, dent, W. V. Coolidge, Pasadena; Secretary, American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Officers Preside nt, Henry B. Chase, Chase, H. W. Kruckeberg, Los Angeles. Clinton, N. Y. 
Ala.; Vice-President, E. S. Welch, Shenan- Crnadian Association Nurserymen—President, American Association for Advancement of 
doah, te.: Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., C. C. P Seience—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Peter Youngers, Geneva, Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. tute, Washington, D. C. 
Neb. Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, — a Ee Ls ee tend- 
Executive Committee—Thomas B. Meehan, ..nton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- American Civie pone Bn ee B. Watrous. 
Dresher, Pa.; John H. Dayton, Painesville, tscy-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho. Washington, J 
= Pm Tg | ey yt eo Mila Sa neney Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— American Pomological Society—Prof. E. R. 
~ — pt Nie eps Menage payee fat — laces President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- Lake, 3333 20th St, N. Y., Washington, 
Ex-oflicio, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. D. Cc. 
COMMITTEES Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Vransportation—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, dent, Theo. Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- Alling S. DeForest, Rochester, N. Y. 
0 tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond, 


Tariff—James McHutchison, New York Cit Beacon, N. 
y. Montana Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 4 merican Seed weade Association—C. E. Ken- 











Legisintion East of Miententagt River—Wil- Calmettes, Helena, Mont. lel, Cleveland, 

liam Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. N England Nur , ’ A iation— rer 1 aarp : 
Cw MRSISRS = NSTSCEFMORS  ASSOCIAIIO® British Horticultural Trades Association— 

Legislation West of Mixsissippi River—Peter President, John R. Barnes, Yalesville, Conn.; Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts, Eng- 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska. Secretary, Charles Adams, Springfield, Mass. land. 

Co-Operation with Entomologists—L. A. New York State Nurserymen’s Association— Apple Advertisers of America—U. Grant Bord- 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. President, Edward S. Osborne; Rochester, er, Baltimore, Md. 

Publicity and Trade Opportunities—W. P. N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. Canadian Horticultural Association — Julius 
Stark, Chairman, Louisiana, Mo.; James M. Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—President- ,_Luck, Montreal ==. 

Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo.; Jefferson Thomas, w. N. Searff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W. Eastern Fruit Growers 
inckso e, Fla.; Orl: arris lerli 3 , Frame, Martinsburg, Va. 
<sonville, Fla.; Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Bb. Cole, Painesville, O. 9 iati 
Md.; C. M. Griffing, Jacksonville, Fla.; Geo. Oregon-Washington Association of Nu International Apple Shippers’ Association— 
C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal.; H. D. Simpson, men—President, C. F. Breithaupt, Bich- R. G. Phillips, Rochester. N. Y. 
Vincennes, Ind » ee P Mississippi Valley Apple Growers‘ Society— 
incennes, Ind. lani, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. James Handly, Quincy, Ill. 

Program—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. Topneson, Tacoma. ianeurt Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 

Exhibits—T. B. West, Perry, O. ——, —— j eo of Nurserymea— Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Arrangements—W. B. Cole, Painesville, O. ES eee Vane Oakland, Cal.; National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Ta 1206 Castleman Ave.. St. Louis, Mo 

Editing Report—John Hall, Rochester, N. Y. coma, Wash. Meets annually in June. Nathenss Waediaaiianal  Congress—Freeman 

Roet Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. Pennsylvania = Nurserymen’s Association — L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Membership—The St: Vice-Presidents President, Abner Hoopes, West Chester, National Nut Growers’ Association—J. B 

ership ie State Vice-Presidents, Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, "Wight, Cairo, Ga . ’ 
eat Pa. . . —_ ’ 
STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS southern Nurserymen’s Ansociation—Presi- Ontatie Frult Growers Association—P. W. 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Assocta- dent, J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex.; Sec- go-namental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 
tion—Presilent, Henry B. Chase, Hunts- setary-treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, loy, Rochester, N. Y. 
ville, Ala.; Secretury, Thomas B. Meehan, ne . : rowers’ Association—Dr. W. 
Dresher, Pa. Meets annually in June. Tennessee — Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- a = eee Conn. 

American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective went Charles Pennington, Rutherford, poyal Horticultural Society—Rev. w. Wilks, 
Association—President, H. W. Marshall, eh Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Vincent Sq., London, S. W., Englan 
Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, me r Society — awesle 
Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President, Peatenste, | Nertieutte , F 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- John S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- pajiway Gardening Assoctation—J. S. Butter- 
dent, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla.; Secre- er, J. M. Ramsey, Austin. field, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
tury. P. A, Vought, Holdenville, Okla. Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- ena > ter Hortt ite wn C. P. Close 

British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, oe tomt o DC. a oo Ss . 
President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. ashington, 

Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- Society of American Florists and Ornamental 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- dent, W. S. se Lawrence, Kan.; Secre- Horticulturists—John Young, New York. 
dent, T. E Burroughs, Deep River; Secre- tary-treasurer, J. Holman, Leavenworth, Unien Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
tary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. Kan. Meets in December at Kansas City. ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 


. The Southern Nursery Co. 
J apan Pear Seed lings Winchester, Tennessee 


OFFER 
For Fall 1914 and Spring 1918 


French Pear Seedlings Steal —— am 
° one year old and June buds o 
Apple Seedlings Peach 








the leading varieties 
Can Make up Assorted Carloads— 
Cherry, Plum, Apricot, Pear, 
We should like to make prices Shade Trees, etc. 
Fine Lot of Field-Grown Roses, Ornamentals, Evergreens, etc. 


on above to intended purc hasers. In fact we doa LARGE WHOLESALE BUSINESS, guaranteeing our 


stock to be first-class in every way. 


The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 
Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 








Our growing season has been very 
favorable and stocks are making up 


ee 











finely. 
We will try to make it an ad- 
vantage to those who place orders 


Saeed ddadntte. 


early. 





PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. ; 

F. W. WATSON & CO. Fa yet ol with a trial order if you are not one of our ; 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., ; 

Topeka, Kansas DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 3 








P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village } | 
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AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE ---August, 1914 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
ject connected with Nurseries, Arboriculture or Commercial commercial news of the Nursery and Planting Trade. An hon- 
Horticulture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles est, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of mod- 
on these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nurs- ern business methods. 
ery or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
reproduce photographs relating to these topics, Nursery Scenes, of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 


Celd Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen units, 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 
will be returned promptly. INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” 
ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of is not the official journal of any organization, It therefore 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22¢. If proofs are makes no distinction in faver of any. It is untrammeled in its 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Rates upen appli- a independent position and is the only publication of 
the nd. 


cation, 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” points with pride to its advertising SF This Magazine is the only Nursery Trade Journal which 
columns. Not all those in the nursery and allied trades are has no connection whatever with a particular Nursery. Abso- 
therein represented, but the leading ones are and we believe lutely unbiased. 
that every advertisement represents a reliable concern. We Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
court confidential information to the contrary. ern section of the country, it is theroughly National in its char- 

acter and International in its circulation, 























“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent reliable concerns. prit® Bows and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
athens ante Gans Ge ae bay Se game ed —— | : it represents, as tts name implies, the Fruits of American in- 
es r . year; to Canada or abroa custry in one of the greatest callings—Commercial Horticul- 
for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal or ex- ture in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape 
press money order is used. Planting 2nd Distribution. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 121-123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 
Leading Articles In This Issue —— ADVERTISEMENTS 
merican Nut Journal. over 
Simplified Nomenclature ......... Prof. E. R. Lake ...... 32 Atlantic Nursery Co 40 
Dormant Nursery Stock ........... Chas.A. Chambers. ...... 4G Bailey's Cyclopedia i. 48 
Complete Nurserymen Scarce.. .. Herbert Chase............ ee ele are 42%. 
Preservative Allowance In Car lots C. E. Buehner......... 47 eta aan 
New York Tree Sale Law.................... ca eee et ... 28 Berckmans Co., P. J 5 ae 
Power of Drop of Water. ... .. Jim Parker .... .. ...... 2S Tc ce... 7 | 
Florida Nursery Quarantine ......... - ok ceae ees «QQ Chase Company, Benjamin... 26 
Nursery Stock Imported Into Pennsylvania Pee ee ee Co Ss... : . “ 
Conifers for Eastern United States ...... uiid Srl cca oe cle eae 38 Dayton Fruit Tree | abel Co 39 
I i a i a a a ...29 ae a 72> ; = 
Why Roeding and Teague Were Irritated... ............ 34 Dintelmann, L. F..... ..40 
Southern Association of Nurserymen.. fund vedas ...@8 See Coes 
Tree Agent Loses Test Case .................. .......2Q  Foster-Cooke Co sia 44 | 
Huerta Buys Dansville Trees........ ‘ihe eign ... 4 aes a 
California Nurserymen’s Meeting........ ................... 46 Fredricks Realty Co. .94ceeaee 
Mile and a Half Square Orchard. ..... rage er seer 7s. 30 | 
a anno ck +s eee eka otha sees pneeeds 48 Greenbrier Nursery Co ...... 39 
Individual Tree Knowledge. ......A.D.Shamel. __..... “aS Bock Cover 
Would Have Cherries In the South Yep 22 = ee ae .. 38 Henby & Son. J. K. seg AT 
eins DE bceaccctecceuneces over 


Standard Nursery Stock Prices.......... ....... ses +0s- QO eakeew Seed Go ~— | 




















Ornamental Results At Arboretum... ....... 5 Soe _...39 Hill Nursery Co,D........ Ls oe ee Cower 
Condition of California Nut Crop . . wee. i Eee << | 
Preparation for Pecan Grove . A.C. Snedeker... 29 Howard Nureeriee Co.............. ...44 
ubba ‘o., T. ee 35 
National Nut Growers Programme .. a ae exces errs EA ‘a | 
Events In Nursery and Orchard Rows... . oC Metchinsee, 3B... .. reseeeees : 
Iigenfritz’ Sons Co., I. — .34 
Frisco Exposition Plans... .... .. Bais caer Secinadtes $8 aes fete’... PEE Sa 40 
Systematic Pecan Marketing. SE eee oe ae .. .. 31 Josselyn Nursery Co 
Kallen & Lunnemann. nap emenll 30 ] 
— = = Lake Sons Co., Henry er 40, 41 
Levavasseur & Sons.................... 48 | 
Lindley Nursery Co., J. Van. 44 
CALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY, NILES, CAL. Louis Leroy's Nurseries 48 | 
Morris Nursery Co............ 44 f 
Morrison Co., J. K 47 
National Florists Bd. Trade... comune 
Norman, T. R. aS 1 
Nursery for Sale. . - 44 
Parker, Jim. .. Seiad 33, 41 
Peters, Charles M. - 40 
Portland Wholsale Nursery Co 34 
Process cw ces Vb aes .48 
Reed, W. C : ; Cover 
Rosemont Nurseries . 0 gate eee | 
, Rolker & Sons, August 48 | 
: Rochester caeageegning Co Cover , 
Saitamaengei & Co : 46 ! 
Scarff, W. N ao — | 
Shenandoah Nurseries .. 45 f 
Simpson & Sons, H. M 39 | 
Skinner & Co., J. H ...48 | 
Smith Co., W. & T .... Cover 
Southern Nursery Co ...... 26 | 
Stark Bros., N. & O. Co Cover 
Storrs & Harrison Co Front Cover 
Valdesian Nurseries 48 f 
Watson & Co., F. W. ae 26 
: Canary Island Date Palm (Phoenix Canariensis) about forty years old, 35 Whiting Nursery Co 7 40 
; feet tall and weighing, boxed for ship ment, around thirty tons. The Califor- Woldering & Herwig ... i mat acete 34 
MONTHLY GUIDE.... i 26 


nia Nursery Company is furnishing the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion 100 Palms of this kind and size. 
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The New York Tree Sale Law 


Following is the New York law regulating 
the sale of fruit bearing trees: 
Chap. 367 
AN ACT to amend the agricultural law, in 
relation to the sale of fruit-bearing trees. 

Became a law April 15, 1914, with the 
approval of the Governor. Passed three- 
i.iths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. The title of article eleven of 
chapter nine of the laws of nineteen hun- 
dred and nine, entitled “An act in relation 
to agriculture, constituting chapter one of 
the consolidated laws,” is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Apples; Pears; Peaches; Quinces, Fruit- 
Bearing Trees 

§ 2. Such chapter is hereby amended by 
adding at the end of article eleven three 
new sections to be sections two hundred 
and sixty-three, two hundred and sixty-four 
and two hundred and sixty-five, to read, re- 
spectively, as follows: 

§ 263. Sale cf Fruit-bearing Trees. Every 
person, firm or corporation selling fruit- 
bearing trees shipped from any point in the 
state of New York must have attached to 
each car, box, bale or package a copy of a 
certificate of inspection issued by the state 
department of agriculture and signed by the 
commissioner of agriculture, valid to the 
first day of September next following the 
date of issuance thereof. There shall also 
be attached to each bundle or package of 
such fruit-bearing trees a label specifying 
the name of variety of trees contained three- 
in. In case such bundle or package shall 
contain trees of different kinds or varieties 
there must be attached to each tree therein 
a like label. 

§ 264. Damages Accruing from Sale of 
Trees. Nothing contained in section two 
hundred ard sixty-three or any other sec- 
tion of thfg chapter shall be construed to de- 
prive a ptrehaser of any fruit-bearing tree 
of his remedy at law in a civil action to 
recover damages sustained by reason of such 
trees proving untrue to name as specified on 
the label. Such damages may be recovered 
in a civil action by the purchaser of such 
fruit-bearing trees or by his personal rep- 
resentative or assignee at any time prior 
to the third bearing year, provided the pur- 
chaser notifies the seller as soon as he has 
reason to believe that such trees are not 
true to name. In any action to recover dam- 
ages suffered by the purchaser by reason 
of any fruit tree or trees not being of the 
name or variety under which they were tag- 
ged and sold, the seller shali have the bur- 
den of proof in establishing that any con- 
tract not in writing or any provision of any 
such contract exempting the seller from lia- 
bility or limiting his liability was fully un- 
derstood and agreed to by the purchaser. 
In every case of a sale of fruit-bearing trees 
in lots of twenty-five or more, when by 
written contract, the seller must at once 
furnish the purchaser a copy of such con- 
tract upon the face of which shall be plainly 
printed the following: “In any action to re- 
cover damages suffered by the purchaser by 
reason of any fruit tree or trees not being 
of the name or variety under which they 
were tagged and sold, the seller shall have 
the burden of proof in establishing that any 
contract not in writing or any provision of 
any such contract exempting the seller from 
liability or limiting his liability was fully 
understood and agreed to by the purchaser.” 
The seller must also accompany the ship- 
ment of such trees with an itemized list of 
the same, which lists shall also give the 


name of the county and state where the 
trees covered by it were grown, the age of 
the trees, and the name and address of the 
person tor whom the trees were grown, il 
requested by letter or in writing on the con- 
i.ace by the purchaser at the tile of pur- 
chase. Within five days after the receipt 
by the purchaser of the trees and the list 
thereof the purchaser shall compare and 
notify the seller of any discrepancy between 
che list and the labels on such trees. 

§ 265. Agent to Carry Certificate of Au- 
thority. Any person, firm or corporation 
acting as agent for another in the sale ol 
truit-bearing trees in this state shall carry 
with him, at all times when engaged in sell- 
ing trees, a certificate in writing signed by 
his principal and properly acknowledged, 
showing his authority to act as such agent 
and upon request shall exhibit the same to 
the purchaser and shall leave with the pur- 
chaser a copy of the control bearing on its 
iace the clause referred to in section two 
hundred and sixty-four. 

3 3. This act shall take effect September 
first, nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Commenting on the law, the chairman o/ 


the Legislative Committee, William Pitkin, 
says: 

“It will be understood, of course, that 
while the law was primarily intended to 
cover transactions between nurserymen and 
planters, as it is worded it would also ap- 
ply to sales and purchases in the wholesale 
trade, between one nurseryman and another 
nurseryman. 

“The act had the careful consideration 
of committees representing the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association and the 
New York State Association of Nurserymen, 
both committees being actuated by a desire 
to formulate a law which would protect the 
interests and rights of both the nursery- 
man and the orchardist; and it is believed 
that it will help in solving the difficulties 
and disagreements that have in the past 
frequently arisen between the parties. 

“It provides for a proper and accurate 
labeling of trees; it extends the period dur- 
ing which an action may be brought to re- 
cover damages by the reason of trees prov- 
ing untrue to name as labeled; it protects 
the nurseryman by obliging the purchaser 
to notify the nurseryman as soon as he has 
any reason to believe that his trees are not 
true to name. It provides that any contract 
which is intended to limit the liability of 
the nurseryman shall be in writing; and if 
not in writing, the burden of proof shall be 
on the nurseryman. It provides that the 
purchaser may ascertain, if he desires, the 
locality in which his trees were propagated 
and grown, and the age of the trees when 
delivered to him; and as a protection to the 
nurseryman it provides that the purchaser 
must notify the nurseryman promptly if 
he finds any error has been made in filling 
his order. It provides that a nursery agent 
must carry a certificate of agency from his 
employer, and that the agent must leave 
with the purchaser a copy of the contract 
covering the sale, to which of course the 
purchaser is enutitled. The act will take 
effect the first of next month.’ 





Tree Agent Loses Test Case 

Judge Washburn has handed down in 
county court at Batavia, N. Y, his decision 
in the catalpa tree case, brought by Bert 
Walton, of Indianapolis, Ind., as agent ol 
the Miama Valley Nursery company, against 
James A. Pettibone, of Alexander, N. Y. 
This was a test case to see whether Mr. 
Walton could recover damages for breach 
of contract from many farmers in Genesee, 
Wyoming and Erie counties, N. Y. The farm- 
ers all signed contracts tor catalpa trees, 
but when they came refused to accept them, 
claiming they were induced to sign by frau- 
dulent representations. 

In justice court before Justice Kelly of 
Batavia, a jury decided against the plain- 
tiff, Mr. Walton, who thereupon appealed 
threugh his attorney, William E. Webster. 
Now Judge Washburn has just decided 
against him again, affirming the “no cause 
cf action” verdict of the lower court. 

William E. Webster, Walton’s attorney, 
said that he would carry his appeal to the 
Appellate division. 


Florida Nursery Quarantine 

Nursery Inspector E. W. Berger, of the 
Fiorida inspection service, makes the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the citrus cank- 
er which has beem the cause of a quaran- 
tine against citrus stock from outside of the 
state: 

The disease was first recognized as a 
stranger last fall, when an infection was dis- 
covered in a nursery at Silver Palm, south 
Dade County. It had previously been ob- 
served in an isolated block of nursery stock 
at Monticello, but this was then diagnosed 
as scab. Fortunately, this Monticello block 
Was not put on the market at that time, be 
fore the disease was recognized as new. 
When it was recognized as new the diseas- 
ed stock was at once placed in quarantine. 

It is believed that by digging and burn- 
ing and other treatment, all the known in- 
fections at Monticello have been eradicated. 

The principal infection at Silver Palm is 
being cut back and painted with carboli- 
neum and Bordeaux mixture. It is believ- 
ed that nothing further need be feared from 
either of these two original infections. For- 
tunately, the nursery at Silver Palm was 
planted mainly to supply trees for local 
planting on the owners’ premises, so that 
only a few sales and shipments were made 
from Silver Palm prior to the discovery of 
the disease. These were to the following 
places: Homestead, Goulds, Redland, Nar- 
anja, Miami, City Point, Stuart, Elfers, 
Dania, Carson, Auburndale, Boynton, and 
possibly others. The writer has also ob- 
tained information, that shipments from in- 
fected nurseries in Alabama, where the 
disease is widely disseminated, have been 
made to the following places in Florida: 
Pensacola and vicinity, Nome, DeFuniak 
Springs, Milton, Orlando, Galliver, Cottage 
Hill, Lloyd, Panama City, Cantonement, 
Santa Rosa, and Youngstown. 

Persons having received citrus trees or 
bud wood from Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, or Texas, in all of which states this 
disease occurs, within the past several 
years, should examine their trees carefully 
at once, and if any unknown infection is 
found, send specimens. 
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Soil and Preparation for Planting Pecans 


Practical Suggestions Regarding Commercial Nut Growing--Good Drainage, Freedom from 
Stumps and Roots, Perfect Tilth, Correction of Acidity and Legume Growing for 
Humus Are Absolute Essentials for Best Preparation for Planting Pecan Grove 


A. CLARKE SNEDEKER, Waycross, Ga., before Georgia-Florida Association 


belt are almost too numerous to tabu- 

late, and yet, when certain funda- 
mental essentials are observed, pecans seem 
to thrive on most of them. 

The best soil for pecan growing is well 
sweetened soil, freed from stumps and roots 
and put in good state of tilth. The pecan 
will grow, flourish and produce without sub- 
soil and on very thin soil when properly 
neurished and cultivated, but I would prefer 
a sand-clay subsoil as an aid in moisture 
conservation and to give stability to the 
root system. 

One fatal error made by some growers 
has been in the use of land insufficiently 
drained and with the permanent water table 
too close to the surface. I think it is an 
admitted fact that pecan trees are uncom- 
fertable and will not thrive when they have 
to endure wet feet a great portion of the 
time. Wet feet for the tree will eventually 
mean “cold feet” for the owner. 


T HE various types of so.i in the pecan 


Better Clear Land Thoroughly 
| deprecate the tendency of some planters 


to set pecan trees in cutover land where 
strips ecnly have been cleared of stumps 
and ploughed. While subsequent clearing 


and care of all the land thus set to trees 
might result in paying orchards, yet such 
subsequent preparation is seldom made, or 
if done it is too late to save the trees from 
serious setback. It is more sensible and 
much safer, to put the land and soil in 
proper condition previous to setting the trees 
and I would advocate no other course. 

This brings me to the second division of 
my subject: “Best Preparation for Planting 
a Pecan Grove.” 


The Preparation 
I would treat this subject under four divi- 
sions and in the order I think should be 
fcllowed by any one deciding to plant a 
grove: 
Ist. Drainage. 


2nd. Clearing and Plowing. 
3rd. Liming. 
4th. Getting humus in the soil. 


These I consider absolute pre-requisites. 

It is really surprising how some and fre 
quently all of these essentials are ignored 
by many who have planted and are planting 
pecan groves. One would naturally think 
that men successful in other avocations 
would at least study the preessentials to 
successful pecan growing, or advise with 
successful growers before spending their 
money and losing their money in planting 
a grove in violation of all the rules of suc- 
cessful horticultural experience, but the 
fact remains that this is being done every 
planting season. 

Drainage 

I will treat this briefly, for it is generally 
recognized that low, wet soils, with a water 
table near the surface, is not suitable for 
crops nor for any orchard tree and it is a 
rule equally applicable to the pecan. Un- 


less bays and standing water can be elim- 
inated and the water table sufficiently low- 





ered I would consider it extremely danger- 
ous to successful growth of the pecan. 
Clearing And Plowing 

All stumps and roots should be removea, 
preferably extracted with a stump puller, 
thus removing the one fruitful cause of wood 
lice and preparing the way for more effec- 
tive plowing and cultivation. The _ soil 
should be put in good, pulverized condition 
by discing and harrowing if necessary. 

Here let me throw in a side line thought, 
“Line upon line; precept after precept; here 
a little and there a little’ seem as import- 
ant today as when the words were uttered, 
and here fits in the educational value of our 
association. Bring the people of this great 
southland into the light of knowledge per- 
taining to right pecan growing, as well as 
other things, and the light shall free them 
of many blunders and financial loss. 

Liming 

There is no disputing the fact that most 
soils in the pecan belt are acid to a greater 
or less degree. The soil should be tested 
and ground or phosphate rock applied to 
meet the requirements. In orchard work as 
well as general cropping the intelligent ap- 
plication of lime to probably 90 per cent of 
our soils is a pre-requisite to large and pro- 
fitable yields. 

Humus 

The humus content of soils to be devoted 
to pecan planting is an important factor to 
consider in the soil’s preparation, and if the 
soil be defective in this property, which is 
usually the case, such deficiency may be sup- 
plied by growing legumes such as velvet 
beans, cow peas, etc., or as I prefer it a mix- 
ture of cow peas and Soja beans, plowing 
under the vines 30 or 60 days before setting 
the trees. 

The use of dynamite in pecan planting 
hardly comes within the scope of my sub- 
ject unless it be in the manner I use it. | 
believe its use is helpful where there exists 
a hard-pan or stiff clay subsoil and I prac- 
tice dynamiting the holes 30 to 60 days pre- 
vious to setting the trees, thus giving time 
for action of sun, air and rain upon the soil 
at a depth not otherwise reached. 

Conclusions 

My conclusions therefore are, that the 
natural quality and character of the soil, 
subsequent treatment considered, is a non- 
essential. 

That good drainage, freedom from stumps 
and roots, perfect tilth, correction of acidity 
and legume growing for humus, are absolute 
essentials to the best preparation for plant- 
ing a pecan grove. 

To my mind, after several years of careful 
study, observation and experience in the 
various cultural features of the work, there 
is no other industry that will bring greater 
reward or greater profit to the individual 
and to the community. The industry today 
is upon a higher plane than ever before, 
while those owning groves or having such in 
contemplation are anxious to get the ad- 
vice and to profit from the experience and 
knowledge of just such associations as ours. 


Isle of Pines Fruits 


It was stated about January 1, 1914, that 
the acreage planted to citrus fruit in the 
Isle of Pines was about 4,870, and of this 
4,358 was devoted to grapefruit, 469 to 
oranges, and 43 to lemons and limes. 

In June 1914, which was immediately sub 
sequent to the winter exploitation of the 
island, when a great many new plantings 
have been made, it was stated that the com- 
bined citrus fruit acreage is a little over 
7,000, of which 6,369 acres are devoted to 
grapefruit. In addition to this citrus fruit 
acreage, there was reported on June 1 to 
be 236 acres devoted to vegetable growing, 
56 acres to alligator pear trees, 250 to pine- 
apples, 75 acres to finer grades of mangoes, 
and 375 acres to minor crops of a varied 
character. The acreage of the island sup- 
posed to be susceptible to cultivation has 
been estimated at 256,000 acres, and the cul- 
tivation now reported being 8,040 acres, it 
can be seen that the agricultural endeavor 
now uses a little more than 3 per cent of 
the available area. To show the product of 
this agricultural exploitation of the Isle of 
Pines under American auspices, it can be 
stated that the island statistics show that 
during the calendar year of 1913 there were 
exported in crates as follows: Pineapples, 


14,362; lemons and limes, 2,379; alligator 
pears, 122; grapefruit, 44,386; oranges, 
7,849; vegetables, 54,812. 


In addition, it is known that at the port 
of Los Indos there was an exportation of 
about 4,000 crates, which would raise the 
total exportation in crates of fruit and veg- 
etables from the Isle of Pines during 1913 
to a total of 127,910 crates. It is estimated 
that the exportation of the coming year 
will reach at least 300,000 boxes. . 

The citrus fruit development in the Isle 
of Pines has brought with it some of the 
methods which have obtained so success- 
fully in California, Florida and other citrus 
fruit districts. That is, the growers are or- 
ganizing for mutual protection of their pro- 
duct and have in operation five packing 
houses which are of the standard type. With 
the coming great increase in citrus fruit 
production, which is inevitable under the 
acreage planted, it will be necessary to am- 
plify the facilities for packing and for 
handling, consequently the transportation 
facilities afforded at Nueva Gerona and at 
Los Indios where a new and capacious dock 
and warehouse have been completed, will 
have to keep pace, and that will mean the 
improvement of harbors and better steam- 
ship service.—Consular Report. 








Prof. Stanley Coulter, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, and the State Board of Forestry have 
issued a booklet on the subject of tree plant- 
ing, which the Indiana Forestry Association 
is distributing free to the schools of In- 
diana and to the public. 


It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 
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The Remarkable Power Of a Drop Water 


One Gallon Reduced to Steam Will Roll 16,000 Pounds a Mile--A Single Drinking Glass- 
full Would Draw Three Hundred Persons a Distance of One City Block--One Day 
with Mule and Plow on Five Acres Will Cork Up 280,000 Gallons of Water in the 
Land--Conservation Cheaper Than Irrigation--Cost of One Battleship Would Render 
One yYundred Thousand Acres Productive--Capillarity Applied to Nursery Rows--A 
Popular Theory Controverted 


JIM PARKER, Tecumseh, Okla., before American Association of Nurserymen 


HILE MR. Dayton was speaking 
W on the subject of competition, | 

have been thinking of the great 
good that might be done by irrigation and 
drainage if the enormous sums of money 
spent by the nations of the world upon war 
and preparation for war could be diverted Lo 
channels of practical usefulness. I believe 
the time is coming when the philosophy of 


the Sermon on the Mount will sink 
so deeply into the hearts of men that 
they will know that it is wiser to 


feed than to fight, and more patriotic to usc 
the energies of a nation to save life than to 
kill. The cost of one battleship would re- 
deem by drainage or render productive by 
irrigation one hundred thousand acres of 
land. In these times of outcry about the 
high cost of living, thinking men are asking 
which is needed most, the battleship with 
its harvest of tears or the land with its 
harvest of food. 


Just before receiving an invitation to ad- 
dress this convention I picked up a book 
on Mythology and was reading up theories 
of creation. Orsino, worshipped by the 
Egyptians was called the God of the Nile. 
The Hindo theory of creation holds that all 
forms of life came from the water. The 
Scandinavian theory holds that there was 
before creation a great mist and tells how 
from this mist all things were created. Then 
I read the Legends of our American Indians 
on which Longfellow based the story of 
Hiawatha and the lovely maiden Minnehaha. 


Then I read the commonly accepted scien- 
tific theory, that the earth was once a vap- 
orous ball thrown from the sun; that it 
gradually cooled and the waters appeared 
and then all forms of life. But whence the 
vapor? Whence the heat? Whence the 
forces of nature that worked out all these 
things in harmony? 

There is not much positive knowledge 
The larger part of this world’s wisdom is 
made up of the things a man thinks he 
knows. And yet I was much impressed 
with the similarity of many of these theor- 
ies of creation and particularly so with the 
fact that through them all there runs the 
thread of longing, as though the great phil- 
osophers of all ages with a daring born of 
the consciousness of immortality were try- 
ing to see beyond the veil of mystery and 
read the secrets of their Creator. 

Then I read from an ancient book: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” That 
one sentence; “The Spirit of God moved up- 
on the face of the waters,” seemed to carry 
with it a similar meaning to many of the 
other theories of creation. And then I 
thought of all, not so much as a special 
word message from the Creator, as being 
the yearnings of the pure and good men of 
all ages to solve the mysteries of exist- 
ence, and there flashed across my mind the 


wonderful work of water in the life of all 
things. 
Work of Water 

Science tells us that water has been the 
main factor in forming the surface of the 
earth. The cooling of the surface in some 
places faster than others divided the waters 
from the land. That the rains descended 
and the rivers rushing to the sea carved in 
grandeur and magnificence the mountains 
and dissolving the rock made rich with plant 
food the broad valleys of the earth. 

Science tells us that water falling upon 
the earth takes up or leaches off plant food 
on the same principle that our mothers pour- 
ed water on ashes and drew off lye to make 
soap. That from 50 to 300 gallons of water 
holding plant food in solution is absorbed 
by the roots of plants for every pound of 
growth added, that the action of the sun 
and wind is constantly pumping this water 
upwards and evaporating it from the leaves. 
That at the time of contact with air and 
sun and while these forces are boiling down 
and condensing the sap, some way, some how 
the food particles are transformed and 
adapted to the use of the various forms of 
plant life 

Similarity of Plants and Animals 

Science would tell us that blood is water 
carrying food in solution to the different 
parts of the body. That the red blood in 
the arteries of animals corresponds with the 
ascending sap in trees; both are water car- 
rying plant food. That a very large per 
cent. of this water is evaporated through 
the pores of the skin and lungs just as a 
large part of the water taken up by the 
roots of trees is evaporated through the 
leaves. That in both the food properties 
are changed by contact with the air. That 
water acts in both not only as the car- 
rier of food but as the equalizer of temper- 
ature. That in short there is not so much 
difference in the life and growth of a thous- 
and pound black mule and a thousand pound 
black walnut tree. Both drink about the 
same quantity of water on a hot day and 
more in summer than in winter and for the 
same reasons. 


The Voice of Nature 

The voice of nature is the voice of one- 
ness and of harmony and its works the 
labors of one hand. And yet all this philos- 
ophy of harmony does not quite sound the 
inner chords of life. It touches not the 
joys and sorrows. It does not explain the 
strength and daring in a man’s soul nor the 
beauty of a woman's face and the love light 
in her eyes. Science is fairly good on the 
how, a ready guesser on the why; and yet 
follow it as we may, materialize as we must, 
there seems to be back of and through it 
all a something not quite understood as 
though an all-quickening, all-pervading spirit 
moved upon the face of the waters. 

Where human understanding ends there 
do the wonders of God begin. The ancients 
were close students of nature. At every 


point where they failed to understand the 





workings of the laws of nature their philos- 
ophy of life created for them a new God. 
I am not sure that they erred more than 
we who with the evidences of the Great 
Spirit all around us fail to understand the 
language of kindness and harmony written 
in the great book of nature, and engage in a 
war of words about our petty creeds. 


Growth and Pruning 

Nature works by uniform not by special 
law. If we admit a thing is in part con- 
trolled by natural law we must admit the 
whole. God does naught by halves. If we 
understand the circulation of sap and how 
growth is accomplished in one tree we un- 
derstand the growth of all trees and 
plants. For we know that the same prin- 
ciples of growth in the hands of the Great 
Gardener produce all the thousands of trees 
and plants that cover the face of the earth. 

Absorption by the water containing food 
in solution and evaporation of water through 
the leaves is the method by which growth 
is accomplished. But whence the power? 
Is it in the root or in the top? Why do 
trees grow more in hot weather than in 
cold weather? The sun evaporates moisture 
from the leaves and draws moisture up from 
the roots to equalize the circulation. Diges- 
tion also is a function of the leaves, as it 
is there food properties come in contact 
with the air and are changed in such a way 
as to adapt them to the particular needs of 
life and growth. 


New Nursery Pruning Doctrine 

Now if this is true it must follow that 
the greater the leaf surface the greater will 
be the growth. Nursery trees are smooth- 
er by having all leaves and limbs rubbed off 
the bodies to the point where heads are to 
be formed, but this smoothness is gained at 
a heavy loss of growth both in root system 
and caliper. There is difference between 
winter and summer pruning because in 
winter the flow of sap is not strong and 
there is time for readjustment and forma- 
tion of new channels of circulation. How 
about that bit of advice found in compar- 
atively all the catalogues telling planters 
that after growth has started they should 
remove all water sprouts and surplus limbs, 
along the bodies of trees? Where did these 
professors and catalogue folks steal the 
idea from anyhow? There is just about as 
much sense in cutting half the legs off 
from a mule to make the other legs grow 
stronger as there is in cutting half the 
limbs from a tree during the growing sea- 
son to make the other limbs grow longer. 

The only time that I have ever heard 
Rameses, the Egyptian mummy, swear was 
once when a learned college professor was 
reading his carefully prepared manuscript 
instructing a bunch of fruit growers just 
how to remove buds and limbs from the 
bodies of one year old trees so as to force 
the growth in the remaining limbs. Yes, the 
old mummy was some mad, and snapped 
his jaws very much like our own Teddy as 
he exclaimed, “Jewhilikum, I fired my gard- 
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Convention of National Nut Growers Association 


Nurserymen and Others to Participate In Important Conferenco at Thomasville, Ga. In 
October---The Programme and the Speakers 


Secretary J. B. Wight makes the follow- 
ing announcement: 

The thirteenth annual convention of the 
National Nut Growers’ Association will be 
held in Thomasville, Ga., October, 28-30, 
1914. Thomasville is practically in the 
heart of the territory where hundreds of 
thousands of pecan trees have been set dur- 
ing the last ten years. From the orch- 
ardist’s as well as the nurseryman’s stand- 
point the meeting place can not be improved 
on. 

The programme is full of interest to those 
who are engaged in nut culture as will be 
seen from the following partial list of sub- 
jects to be discussed: “How to Obtain Max- 
imum Results with Pecans”; “Insect and 
Fungous Troubles”; “What We Need to 
Know about Soils and Fertilizers”; “Propa- 
gation by the Latest Methods”; “Pecan Hy- 
bridizing”; “Methods of Improvement within 
Varieties”; “Persian Walnuts on the Pacific 
Coast”; “Persian Walnuts in the South-At- 
lantic and Gulf States”; “Harvesting and 
Maturing the Crop”; “Competition the Orch- 
ard Pecan Must Expect”; “Problems Ahead 
of our Nut Growers”; Organizing a Selling 
Exchange”; “How Best to Advertise the Pe- 
can”; “The Southern and Northern Limits 
of Profitable Pecan Growing”; “Mistakes of 
the Last Ten Years”; “Health and Happi- 
ness in Eating Pecans”; “Varieties.” 

The followinfi is a partial list of those 
whom we expect to take part in the pro- 
gram, many of them having already accept- 
ed assignments: Prof. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, 
N. C.; B. W. Stone, C. S. Parker, John I. 
Parker and S. M. McMurran, Thomasville, 
Ga.; R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; Theo. 
Betchel, C. E. Pabst and C. Forkert, Ocean 
Springs, Miss.; H. S. Watson, Bloomington, 
Ill.; H. K. Miller, W. W. Carroll, R. C. Simp- 
son and Jj. R. Gill, Monticello, Fla.; Prof. A. 
S. Stubenrauch and T. P. Littlepage, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. W. W. Fitzpatrick, Stock- 


ton, Calif.; Dr. W. C. Deming, Georgetown, 
Conn.; A. A. Rich, Lamont, Fla.; F. H. Lewis 
and [. P. Delmas, Scranton, Miss; Sam C. 
Patterson, Milledgeville, Ga.; I. D. Sperry, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mason J. Niblack and W. 
C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind.; Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
Raleigh, N. C; Mrs. C. R. Gunnels, Brown, 
wood, Ga.; Dr. J. B. Curtis, Orange Heights, 
Fla.; George C. Roeding, Fresno, Calif.; E. 
E. Risien, San Saba, Texas. 





J. P. WIGHT, Cairo, Ga. 
Secretary National Nut Growers Association 


No one interested in nut culture can af- 
ford to miss this meeting. In addition to the 
points of value which will be brought out 
by the program, the men who have made 
the industry will be there. To talk with ana 
learn from these is worth a trip of a thous- 
and miles. 

The meeting promises to be the best and 
largest attended of any yet held. Let every 
member bring others with him, and so add 


interest to an industry which is big with 
promise for the future. 

Thomasville is preparing to extend a wel- 
come of the old fashioned kind. Every one 
is invited to share in it. 

The annual Badge Book containing pro- 
gramme in full, list of members and other 
information of interest and value will be 
mailed to each member about two weeks be 
fore the convention assembles. 

For further information address either J. 
B. Wight, Secretary, Cairo, Ga., or B. W. 
Stone, Chairman Committee on Entertain 
ment, Thomasville, Ga. 


Systematic Pecan Marketing 

President Van Duzee of the National Nut 
Growers’ Association makes these sugges- 
tions for standardizing the marketing of 
pecans: 

That cracking and grading machinery be 
established at advantageous points, from 
which the best of the table nuts could be 
consolidated into car lots and sold through 
brokers to the trade; where the inferior 
nuts could be cracked and marketed to ad 
vantage and where the members of each or- 
ganized association could act as local buy- 
ers for the seedlings and crops of other 
growers to the end that the bulk of the pro- 
duct might be gathered into such places and 
separated into such form as to meet the de 
mands of the consumer. Such plants should 
be run at some profit and this profit could be 
used in part to pay the expense of agents 
who could exercise general supervision over 
the efforts of the smaller organizations to 
bring about correct methods of handling the 
business, and act with the people of the mar- 
ket to solve the various problems that will 
arise for some years to come in placing pe- 
can nuts in their proper place as one of the 
most important food products which the 
world has had produced for its welfare since 
civilization began. 





ener for that fool blunder 3187 years ago.” 
Do you catch my idea, Jasper? 
Conservation of Moisture 

Just now we hear a great deal about con- 
servation of moisture. We have here grape 
juice and sugar with which I wish to illus- 
trate the movement of water in the soil. 
We will make a little pyramid. First a lump 
of sugar, then a layer of pulverized sugar, 
then another lump. When we have poured 
a little juice in the tray I wish you to 
notice: 

First. The readiness with which juice is 
drawn upward, illustrating the fact that 
water defies the laws of gravitation and 
constantly labors throughout all nature to 
equalize moisture. 

Second. That juice passes through pul- 
verized sugar much slower than lumps, 
illustrating the fact that water moves only 
one-third as fast in pulverized soil as in 
compact soil. Upon this fact is based the 
whole theory of dry farming and conserva- 
tion of moisture. 

Denying ourselves the pleasure of big 
words with which it is easy to clothe an 
idea till no one can understand it, in the 
language of Oklahoma it means just this: 
If there is three inches of water in the soil 


and I want to bottle up some of it for my 
apple trees to drink, I can take my good 
white mule and in one day’s plowing stir 
about five acres of ground to a depth of 
two inches. This makes the water last 
three times as long. The day’s work has 
corked up 280,000 gallons of water. Conser- 
vation is cheaper than irrigation. Take it 
from honest old white Tom that he and I! 
can conserve water faster than two hundred 
of you fellows can draw it from a well. 


A Drop of Water 


As I leaned from a car window a drop of 
water fell upon my face I glanced up- 
ward but no cloud obscured the beauty and 
majesty of the shining stars. The cooling 
breezes, that had soothed to slumber a 
weary world where condensing the steam 
from the engine and it was falling to the 
earth like a gentle rain from heaven. As |! 
listened to the labored breathing of the en- 
gine and the rumble and roar of the on- 
rushing train, I thought how wonderful is 
the ingenuity of man. I asked a railroad en- 
gineer how much water he used and he said 
270 gallons of water will draw a 2200 ton 
train one mile. In other words one gallon 
of water reduced to steam will roll 16000 
pounds one mile. This glass of water I 


hold in my hand with all its suggestion of 
cooling and purity, under the genius of a 
Watts has within it sufficient power to draw 
a train of baby buggies containing the 
three hundred people of this convention a 
distance of one city block. 

Just a littledrop of water! 

How its prattle on the housetop 

Mingling with dear mother’s lulaby 

Closed our baby eyes in slumber. 

Just a little drop of water! 

How in childhood’s happy days 

While wandering in the wildwood 

Its coolness seemed to fill the air 

And wake each sleeping bud and flower 

Into new life and beauty, 

Till our souls were thrilled and happy 

With the resurrection glory 

Of the Spring time everywhere. 

Just a little drop of water! 

How in manhood’s struggling day 

We have watched its patient toiling, 

Soothing, feeding all the world, 

Falling mid the dirt and rubbish 

Yet unstained it ever rises 

With the mists to drop again 

In all its virgin purity 

Upon earth’s fevered brow. 

Just a little drop of water! 

Emblem of immortality! For since 

No power confines it in the ground, 

We too, from neath the silence 

Shall hear the voice Omnipotent 

And rise to meet the glory 

Of the sunlight over there. 
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Progress on Simplified Horticultural Nomenclature 


PROF. E. R. LAKE, Pomologist, U. S. D. A. Continued from July number 


of the importance of a code for the 

simplification of our fruit nomencia- 
ture said: “We should have a system of 
rules consistent with our science, regulated 
by common sense, and which shall avoid 
ostentatious, indecorous, inappropriate and 
superfious names. Let us have no more 
Generals, Colonels, or Captains attached <o 
the names of our fruits; no more President:. 
Governors, titled dignitaries; no more Mon- 


M ARSHALL P. Wilder speaking in 1883 


archs, Kings, or I::nces; no more Ma'- 
moths, Giants, or 7.2 Thumbs; no more 
Nonsuches, Seek-reo-! urther, Ne-plus-ultras, 
Hog-Pens, Sheep Noses, Big Bobs, Iron 
Clads, Legal Tenders, Sucker States, or 
Stump the World. Let us have no more 
long, unpronounceable, irrelevant, high 


flown, bombastic names for our fruits; let 
us dispense with the confusing terms of 
Belle, Berre, Doyenne, Pippin, Seedlinz, 
Beauty, Favorite, and other such useless and 
improper names.” 

Splendid advice even now, and ‘hough 
tendered nearly a third of a century ago 
we still have several of these undesirable 
elements of nomenclature with us. Our 
catalogues, millions of copies of which are 
annually circulating among the people carry 
a host of names like these: 

Belle of Georgia, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Earhart’s Everbearing, Governor LaFolletie, 
Grimes Golden Pippin, Hiley’s Early Selle, 
Hudson River Purple Egg, Large Golden 


Prolific, Matthew’s Beauty, Mosby’s Best 
Winter, Pride of Michigan, Saint Regis 
Everbearing, Shaeffer’s Colossal, Stevens’ 


Late Champion, Twenty-Ounce-Pippin, and 
to say nothing of such as these: Bank’s 
Red Gravenstein, Bellflower Improved, Bob's 
King John, Davis’ Winter King, Ensee Rome 
Beauty, Freestone Goose, Giant Ralls, Im- 
proved Wild Goose, Mammoth Grimes, Gol- 
den, New Zealand Northern Spy, Rider Late 
Crawford, Smith’s Heath Cling, Stark Deli- 
cious, and scores of others equally as unde 
sirable. In fact the use of the word im- 
proved, together with the proprietor’s name 
as a prefix, appears to have had a very 
popular run as a leading feature in the re- 
naming of varieties. In truth, pomological- 
ly speaking, these recent years have been 
ones of surprise, note the Geewhiz! plum; 
and of marvel, note the Wonderberry; and 
of magic, note the Miracle plum. 

The days of bombasticism as deplored by 
the lamented Wilder are not yet departed, 
though the following list published by sev- 
eral substantial firms bespeaks gratifying 
possibilities for the future. Contrast with 
the above such a list as this: Appomattox, 
Boone, Busseron, Green River, Indiana, Je- 
rome, Kentucky, Luce, Major, Mantura, Nib- 
lack, Posey, Schley, Stuart, Warrick, Boone, 
.McFarland, Paragon, Rochester, Aroma, 
Barton, Crescent, Dunlap, Francis, Gibson, 
lowa, Pocomoke, St. Louis, Sample. 

As an indication of how simple is the 
problem of harmonizing the current cata- 
logue lists with the code there is herewith 
appended a list, in body type, of names as 
correctly used together with the correct- 
ed names in small caps. That the practical 
solution has not been as simple as this ex- 
hibit would make it appear is manifest 
from the fact that nine tenths of the apple 





names in the above list that do not con- 
form with the code’s requirements are the 
same as when Ragan issued his check list 
in 1905. Thus it appears that only ten per 
cent of corrections have been made in ten 
years—a century's task ahead of us unless 
we can enlist the support of this associa- 
tion in this very desirable movement to 
place the nomenclature of its own publica- 
tions on a scientific basis, thereby eliminat- 
ing confusion, complexity, misrepresenta- 
tion, and instability and in their stead su; 
plying a simple, stable system, amply tech- 
nical, sufficiently elastic, comprehensive and 
withal free from questionable implication. 
In addition to this very important matter of 
standard names is the equally relevant one 
of standard descriptions and illustrations 

With the standardization of nomencla- 
ture there will necessarily follow the stanc- 
ardization of these two other phases of cata- 
iogue making. For the purpose of direct- 
ing attention to the matter of descriptions 
the following tentative outline is offered. 
It is understood that the text may be brief 
or extended as the variety or conditions 
may merit: 

A description ought to contain data, more 
or less extended, covering the following 
factors: 

Name—Origin, source, time and place of, 
originator, type or group. 

Tree—As to size, habit, vigor, hardiness, 
prolific, or precociousness. 

Fruit—As to size, form, surface, color; 
flesh color and texture; flavor, quality, use, 
shipping or storage values, season. 

Of illustrations it may be said that while 
some splendid advances have been made in 
this feature of catalogue making there are 
yet some questionable practices. It has 
been said that since photographic reproduc- 
tions are now largely used there is little 
need for criticisms on this point. In a meas- 
ure that is true—yet it is said that figures 
never lie, but that those who figure may. 
The same may be said of photographs. The 
camera will enlarge, and it does. Repro- 
ductions may be enlarged from the original 
photograph, and they are, not infrequently. 
Would it not be well to place under the il- 
luztration a term similar to that used by 
botanists and others which indicates the 
relative size of the figure, 1, %, 1%, %, ete. 

While it may be true, as intimated in a 
recent issue of American Fruits, that color 
work is being used less now than formerly, 
it is equally true that some “Masterpieces 
of “illusion” were issued during 1913-14. 

That our attitude is not the issue of “pipe 
dreams,” exhibit one will fully testify. Not 
alone are the figures overdrawn but not in- 
frequently the same figure is used to illus- 
trate two or more varieties, or a certain 
variety may be represented by quite differ- 
ent figures, a condition found even upon 
casual observation of the current year’s 
publications. These shortcomings however 
should not be accorded too much signifi- 
eance since varieties vary quite widely 
within the territory covered by the mem- 
bers of the American Nursery Trade. This 
fact in itself, however, is entitled to some- 
thing more than passing attention for here- 
in lies one of the fundamental reasons for 
a definite attitude upon the subject of re- 





quirements ivr standard descriptions aid 
acceptabie lliuustiacions for ail new or iit 
ue KNUWD yarievies 10 particuar. 

meduced to a iew words | may say thal 
cur position is tMat the nursery business 
or America is handicapped Chrougn tne iack 
ot a standard system of Quomenciature, anu 
aescripuon and an authoritative styie, type, 
qualiiy and Ciass of iliustrations. NO gieal 
continental trage can accomplish 1S Dest 
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electrical, engimeering, and drug trades: 
‘the nursery trade must be equaliy as wei 
grounaed in this matter beiore it can rank 
with these others in efficiency. 
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Frisco Exposition Plans 

The best horticuiturists of the world wili 
aid California’s plant conjurers in perfect- 
ing the horticultural exhibit oi the Panama 
Facific international Exposition. ‘Lhis Was 
the message brought to San rrancisco by 
George A. Dennison, chiei of the Exposition 
department of horticulture, who returned 
irom a six weeks’ tour of eastern cities. 

‘the eastern advisory board gave Denni- 
son itS unanimous approval of the appoint- 
me of William Piumb for superintendent of 
horticulture of the exposition. 

Mr. Dennison was entertained by the hor- 
ticultural associations of Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago and St. Louis and 
was extended the utmost courtesy by many 
public officials at ‘Washington. 

“Without exception,” he said, “the officials 
and growers whom | met on my tour said 
they would be here in 1915, each with an 
exhibit to fill every inch of space which we 
will be able to allot. The general spirit 
was refiected in the action of the largest 
growers in New York in demanding ten 
times the space for which they originally 
had applied. 

“One of the largest exhibits will be that 
of a Chicago florist, who has 39 acres under 
glass—the largest greenhouses in America. 
David Fairchild, the noted chief of the 
United States Bureau of Plant Introduction, 
is codperating with us in all the resources 
of his bureau. He is collecting a splendid 
exhibit of rare plants, new foodstuffs and 
new flowers for display in the Palace of 
Horticulture. 

“We regard the appointment of Plumb to 
the position of superintendent as especially 


important. He is in close touch with every 
important ficwer and plant specialist in 
America.” 





A Nurserymen From Bombay 

C. Moll, a nurseryman from Bombay, 
India, has purchased 2% acres on Ninth 
street, North Sacramento, Cal., and will 
found a nursery. 

He will specialize in rare flowers and 
shrubbery and will attempt to transplant 
many rare and beautiful plants and shrubs 
of India, Ceylon and Java. He has brought 
with him cuttings and seeds. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 




















A Real Tree Digger at Last---Nurserymen Enthusiastic 








Back view as used 1312 

















As perfected after four years of trial 


AFTER FOUR YEARS OF TESTING AND IMPROVEMENT, DURING WHICH TIME WE HAVE PUT THE 
DIGGER UNDER PLANTINGS OF MORE THAN FOUR MILLION APPLE TREES, BRINGING UP ROOTS THAT 
PLEASE SUCH NURSERYMEN AS SHERMAN, HILL AND CHASE, WE HAVE A DIGGER THAT DOES THE WORK 


SAVES 40 PER CENT ON TEAM WORK 


WHAT MEN WHO KNOW SAY 


“For handling with mules and a single driver, I have 
never seen anything that I thought promised as well. I 
believe the digger will be a success.’’— E. M. SHERMAN 





“Because the team works close to the machine and 
the machine is easily handled, few trees are bruised, 


and there seems to be great economy all around.” 
—HERBERT CHASE 


“In my judgment the ‘Jim Parker Digger’ is of such 
construction as will guarantee perfect satisfaction to 
any company using it. I think that it is a money and 
time saver, and take pleasure in recommending it to 
any nurserymen contemplating the purchase of a new 
and up-to-date tree digger.”"—J. W. HILL 


THE REASONS WHY 

First. You will note chains reaching down to the digger. 
With these, by operating the right-hand brake, the driver is 
enabled to raise the digger out of the ground with ease. The 
leverage is thirty to one. No difference how deep the digger 
goes, a man can easily raise it with one hand and these chains 
also keep the digger from going deeper than desired. 

Second. You will note two upright bars of iron standing 
on digger beams with chains thrown over the upper ends. If 
digger does not run the desired depth, these chains are thrown 
over the ends of these bars and with a few movements of 
the left-hand brake the operator throws the entire weight of 
machine on the blade, which forces it to the desired depth 
and holds it exactly right, no difference whether you may be 
driving through mud, sand or the heaviest of gumbo land. 
There is no back-breaking lifts or iumping of the digger. 

Third. Note shape of dioger blade. It is twelve inches 
wide at the bottom, with a point, and gradually slopes back to 
six inches at top. This form of blade takes the ground much 
more readily than a straight blade because the edge itself has 
a suction to the ground, whereas with a straight blade. when 
you throw it on the point to give it suction, there is a loss of 
power by reason of the fact that the upright cutting edges 
are thrown in a dragging position. and when such a digoer 
is worn a little it takes the ground very reluctantly. Our dio- 
ger blade with only a little filing at the point will take the 
ground until worn out. We also make a special six-inch blade 
with the same shape at cutting edges, which is very light of 
draft, and is the best form to use where trees are to stand for 
some time, or in digging pears where it is especially neces- 
sary that the digger run deep. 

Fourth. Our lifters are bolted to back of blade. This 
makes draft lighter and trees are lifted up six inches or a foot 
high after passing through digger blade. This arrangement 
loosens up trees with the least possible draft. 

Fifth. The ends of beams are held firmly and for this rea- 
son our digger has a much more abrupt dip into the ground 
than a common blade. It is exactly the same proposition as 
though with 500 pounds weight the ends of the beams of a 








SAVES 80 PER CENT ON MEN 


common digger were held to the ground. For this reason our 
digger takes the desired depth in going half the distance re- 
quired by the common digger. 

Sixth. Four horses are working abreast, which gives suf- 
ficient power to pull the digger entirely out at the end of the 
row, thus saving necessity of spading or of leaving extra wide 
turning rows. Our digger can be turned and handled in the 
space commonly left for cultivators. The over-all measure- 
ment of length being about the same as a common cultivator. 

Seventh. Horses are working on doubletrees and not on 
a dead hitch. Whatever number may be used, all are pulling 
as a unit on eveners and the laggards have to full their part 
on the load. This saves from overstrain, balking and the 
abuse of teams so common at digging time. 

Eighth. The rigid, arched doubletree holds each horse In 
his place. There is no wabbling into the rows, no flying back 
and skinning trees with feet. 

Ninth. The driver rides the digger and the lines are car- 
ried above the trees. This saves both driver and teams much 
annoyance. The driver can see what he is doing. He works 
his horses as a unit and can see that each does his part. He 
gets much more power out of teams than can be had where 
a driver to each team thrashes and jerks the lines across 
the trees as he foots it down the nursery rows. Four horses 
working on doubletree will pull a digger farther and deeper 
than six hitched tandem. Eight all pulling as a unit on even- 
ers will do work impossible with any number hitched tandem. 

Tenth. The tongue held above trees by means of arched 
fifth wheel neckyoke gives perfect guidance to machine and 
no trees are injured by pulling digger into the row. 

Eleventh. Last, but not least, when you send a man to 
the field with “this Digger” you know he will do the work. 
You are not wondering whether the driver, in whipping Bar- 
ney to make him pull his share of the load, will get old Bess 
so badly excited that she will commence flying back and skin- 
ning trees and rattle the whole game. 

Twelfth. Digging problems are no more complicated than 
planting problems. The difference in the good temper of em- 
ployees means real money and is worth more than gold. 

Thirteenth. Our digger is capable of adjustment to any 
number of teams or to any class of work. If you want to diag 
large shade trees. or should ever get lonesome for the usual 
chorus of profanity at digging time, you have only to unhitch 
from frame and you have the old-fashioned, back-breaking, 
horse-killing digger. 

Fourteenth. All these items mean the saving of at least 
eighty per cent. on men and forty per cent on teams in digging 
nursery stock, besides giving the joy of knowing that you are 
doing it right. Our digger will save $10.00 a day in labor and 
$97.98 worth of grief. It is just as far ahead of the common 
beam digger as a means of harvesting nursery stock as a self- 
binder is ahead of a common old cradle in harvesting wheat. 
The world is moving. Are you keeping step? If so, 

BUY A JIM PARKER DIGGER AND BE HAPPY 

PRICE:—$150.00. Terms $50.00 with order, balance after 
trying digger. We will refund advanced payment and freight 
if for any reason digger is not satisfactory. 

In ordering write us fully about what you wish to dig, 
width of rows, etc., so we may adjust digger to your needs. 


JIM PARKER, The Apple Tree Specialist 
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Why Roeding and Teague Were Irritated 


tion to his large nursery interests 

owns a private place of some six hun- 
dred acres about six miles from Fresno, 
Cal. 

A few years ago before automobiles were 
in vogue, R. M. Teague the Citrus Tree 
King of California, visited Roeding. Mr. 
Teague delights in relating a certain hap- 
pening which befell Roeding and himself. 

“The day of my arrival,” went on Teague, 
“it seems that Blastophaga George was 
preparing to go to San Francisco that night, 
but before doing so he wanted to visit his 
home place to give his foreman some in- 
structions before his departure. All the 
livery rigs in town were busy so Roeding 
decided to ride out to his place in a hack 
and asked me to go along. The start was 
made at 8 p. m. and it was darker than 
Pittsburg Smoke. The driver of the hack 
was a new comer and knew very little of the 
topography around Fresno. It was therefore 
necessary for Roeding to give the driver in- 
structions as to how to reach his home 
place. Between Fresno and Roeding’s ranch 
there is a large creek called Fancher Creek, 
whence the name Fancher Creek Nurseries 
originated. In places, this creek is thirty 
feet wide and deep in proportion. The driv- 
er in some way got his directions mixed and 


while headed for the Roeding place he drove 
the hack over the embankment into Fancher 


G EORGE C. Roeding of Fresno, in addi- 





Headquarters For 
Oregon Champion Goose- 
berry and Perfection Currant 


Attractive Prices made now for 
Advance Orders 


A very complete line of general Nursery Stock, 

including a choice assortment of one year 

budded, and two year Apple and Pear 
Correspondence Solicited 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO. 
301-302 Stock Exchange Bldg. PORTLAND, OREGON 


WOLDERING & HER WIG 


Veendam Holland 
The Largest 
Holland-Fruit Tree Stocks 





Nurseries 


We have a fine stock: APPLE, 
PEAR, PLUMand CHERRY SEED- 
LINGS, QUINCE, DOG BRIAR, 
MANETTI, etc. Also RAS P- 
BERRY CANES and CURRANTS. 


Ask for our Monthly Reports 


No Agents 


CHARLES A. CHAMBERS, Fresno, Cal. 


Creek. The banks were steep enough to 
prevent driving out again so the driver 
drove along the creek in the proportionate 
depth of rushing water. Within the hack 
Roeding and myself crouched on the seat 
surrounded up to our Adam’s Apples with 
water; without, the driver was watching 
for a place to reach dry land at a ford. Roed- 
ing finally forced the dcor open and exclaim- 
ed: 

“‘Look here, hackman, where are you 
taking us to? I told you to take us to my 
home place! For heaven's sake strike dry 
land! We ain’t bound for the Sandwich 
Islands. When | want to go to Honolulu, 
I'll take a boat, and not a —— old hack’.” 


Individual Tree Knowledge 
A. D. SHAMEL, Riverside, Cal. 


The importance of individual tree knowl- 
edge cannot be overestimated. That it 
should have been largely overlooked in the 
past is all the more reason for attention to 
this phase of citrus culture now. We have 
had a large number of visitors who desired 
to see for themselves the nature of our 
work along this line, and we are always glad 
to show our methods, so far as our time per- 
mits. We have had many comments from 
notable authorities giving their opinions as 
to the importance of this individual tree in- 
vestigation, amongst which the following 
from Professor P. G. Holden, a man of in- 
ternational fame who has been of great 
service in the advancement of agricultural 
knowledge and practice, particularly in the 
improvement of corn production, is typical. 

“T know that you are on the right side 
with the improving of citrus fruits.. There 
has been a common impression among not 
only the common people but among scien- 
tists who should have known better, that a 
graft was simply a graft, and that there was 
no opportunity for improving by selecting 
some prolific branches or trees. In many 
respects, I believe that the opportunity for 
advancement and improvement are much 
greater with the budding and _ grafting 
method than with seed, although I am satis- 
fied that the same general principles hold 
true to a much greater extent than has gen- 
erally been supposed.” 

The ideal which we have in mind is the 
bringing up of the individual tree produc- 
tion to that of the best trees in the grove. 
We believe that this ideal is possible of 
realization and that individual tree knowl- 
edge will be the means through which this 
achievement can be accomplished. 


Is it fair competition to issue lists next 
snoring of the surplus stock we have car- 
ried over, and offer to their customers in 
emall quantities at as low or lower prices 
than we received for large lots? Is it not 
true that the surplus lists are leading to as 
creat a develonment of want lists. and that 
the trade is afraid to buy, unable to form 
anv idea of what prices may be. and so send 
out lists of wants for every little lot wanted, 
exnecting to. and receiving cut rates on 
everv such list. It is true that by this com- 
netition. we are not only putting the whole- 
sale trade where they insist on lower than 
printed prices, but that we who issue retail 
catalogues and price lists. are rapidly and 
deliberately educating planters to believe 
that our prices are not based on actual value 
or inherent worth. but on what we can aet, 
and that we will be glad to quote cut rates, 
if they will take the trouble to send a list of 
wants.—J. H. Dayton. 


Free Distribution 


Uncle Sam and the state forestry au- 
thorities in this country are not the only 
ones disposing of trees and seeds without 
cost to the public. A writer in the Austra- 
lian International Nurseryman says: 

One matter that nurserymen should look 
closely into is the distribution of free trees 
from the State Nursery. Some time ago 
nurserymen’s associations took the matter 
in hand, but did no permanent good. I saw 
the Hon. D. McLeod, late Minister for 
Lands, and he asked me to supply him with 
instances where trees had been sent free. 
The result was that Mr. McLeod, who is a 
friend of mine, stopped the free gift ex- 
cept to those in dry districts, where some 
pepper trees were given. Had he remain- 
ed in office a little longer, he would have 
done still further good, but under the Watt 
Ministry this free distribution is going on 
as merrily as ever. : 





The Kruckeberg Press, Los Angeles, Cal., 
says editorially: 

Charles A. Chambers, of Fresno. What 
did he ever do that would make himself 
famous? He’s the Man who put the Horse 
in the Horse Radish. Put the Straw in the 
Strawberry. Put the Tom-Cat in the Tom- 
a-to Catsup. His latest Horticultural stunt 
is to graft Electric Light Beetles on common 
French Prunes, creating “Flying Prunes.” 
Arkansas has a birth-right claim on Mr. 
Chambers, but California has copyrighted 
him. (Who’s Who in America, please copy.) 








“Quiet, continuous publicity, not a big 
splash and then silence, is what counts.”— 
Sir Joseph Beecham. 


—_— 


The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


of extra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Manufacturers of theCelebrated ligenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 
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Would Grow Cherries Commercially In South 


How many of our people ever thought of 
the cherry as a great commercial crop, asks 
a writer in a Charleston, S. C., paper. Yet 
cherry culture is a great industry along the 
Pacific slope ,and has enriched the growers 
of California. 

We of the South are not bound by any 
oath or climatic condition to leave the 
cherry industry in the hands of other peo- 
ple. Our Piedmont section can, and does, 
grow just as good cherries as are grown in 
California. But unfortunately, we have 
been content with a few scattered trees, 
while California has planted great orchards. 
We have been content to peddle a few 
crates, while California shipped from three 
to four hundred cars each year. And can- 
ned as many more. 

The California cherries are coddlied and 
cultured, and, yet, they do not excel ours 
that are nameless and neglected. There are 
as fine cherries in and around Cokesberry, 
S. C., as the writer has ever seen in Cali 
fornia, and when we consider tl.at the one 
was given all the benefits of scientific cul- 
ture and the other shifted for itself, there 
can be but one logical inference, that is, 
that under high cultivation, the Southern 
cherry would be much superior to its West- 
ern rival. 

Our coast country would not fulfill the 
requirements for successful cherry culture. 
This crop belongs by every law of horticul- 
ture to the sheltered valleys of the Pied- 





when this attractive and paying industry 
will take its place as one of our sources 
of wealth, furnishing, as it would profit to 
the grower, raw material to the center, and 
employment to hundreds, both in the rou- 
tine care of the orchards and at picking- 
time. I know that it is a case of every man 
to his taste, but I, for one, would rather 
grow and sell cherries at 12 cents a pound 
than wrestle with hot hay for any Kansas 
clod-hopper. 

The cherry likes a deep, rich sandy loam, 
with the surface water not closer than fif- 
teen feet from the surface. In other words, 
just the conditions the Piedmont offers. 
California’s superiority in soil and climate 
has no existence in fact, though it is rife 
in folders. After years of observation the 
writer has concluded that the man or wo- 
man that leaves the South to angage in ag- 
riculture or horticulture elsewhere is in 
need of a guardian. 

The great fruit industry of the Pacific 
slope is the product of effort, painstaking 
and scientific effort, both for its creation 
and its keep. California created her fruit 
industry and the fruit industry created Cali- 
fornit. Her growers searched the world, 
not only for the best varieties of fruit, but 
for men who were best qualified to advise 
and demonstrate the best methods of grow- 
ing and shipping. She has gone even fur- 
ther; she has combed the far corners of the 
insects that would help in the 
She maintains 


world for 


an army of trained men to watch every point 
of possible entry of plant diseases and those 
that do creep in are fought to a finish. 

What do we do? If we raise a finger to 
prevent the introduction of plant disease it 
is something new. In the near past, at any 
rate, we have been the dumping ground for 
any diseased stock the Yankee or European 
nurseryman introduce “in our 
midst.” California spent her thousands to 
create the industry, and has reaped her 
millions. 


chose to 


Not Under the Ban 


The New York Trade Press Association, 
a member of the Federation of Trade Press 
adopted a new constitu- 
tion, article of which prohibits mem- 
bership to any publisher of a trade publica- 
tion which is owned directly or indirectly 
by any trade, class or professional associa- 
tion, or by one or more business concerns 
belonging to the trade or class in whose 
the poper or magazine is 


Associations has 
one 


general interest 
ostensibly issued. 

“American Fruits” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does not come under 
this ban. It is not owned, directly or in- 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 


is absolutely independent. 

















mont. The writer hopes to see the day fight against plant parasites. Just sny you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
French Fruit Stocks 
T. S . HUBBARD co. MAHALEB, MYROBOLAN, MAZZARD, 
FREDONIA, N. Y. QUINCE, APPLE, PEAR 1 Year Transp. 


ing all the old and new varieties. 


supply: 
Concord Brighton 
Niagara Eaton 
Worden Diamond 
Delaware Pocklington 
Moore’s Early Woodruff Red 


Fay White Grape 
Cherry Red Dutch 
Versailles White Dutch 
Victoria North Star 


GOOSEBERRIES 





A fine stock of leading varieties. 


BLACKBERRIES 


growing 











The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
The following in large 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 
One and two years 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 


Send for our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 


Green Mountain 
Agawam 

Salem 

Lutie 

Campbell’s Early 


Black Champion 
Black Naples 
Lee’s Prolific 
Moore’s Ruby 

















MARIANA Cuttings 
Large Stock of Norway Maples 


Schwedleri Maple 5 to 8 feet, Cornus Elegans 


RIVERS PURPLE BEECH, 1 to 3 feet, grafted 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM, 1 1-2 to 2 feet 
EVERGREENS SEEDLINGS AND 


TRANSPLANTS 
HEMLOCKS 10 to 12 ins., Transp’d 


General Assortment of Hardy Shrubs 
ALTHAEA, SPIREAS, HYDRANGEA, 


PRIVETS, WEIGELA, etc., All sizes 
HERBACEOUS PAEONIES, LOW PRICES 


MANETTI AND GRIFFERAIE CUTTINGS, | 

BRIARS, POLYANTHA, RUGOSA SEEDLINGS }} 

ROSES, MOSS, HYBR. PERP. CLIMBERS 
TEAS AND HYBRID. TEAS 


WRITE FOR ENGLISH TRADE LIST 


Desfosse-Thuillier Fils & Co. 
Orleans, France 


From 4 to 12 ft. . 


2 to 3 feet 


DEUTZIA, 
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Ampriran Fruits 


An International Journal 


Nurseries, Arboriculture, 
Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Eliwanger & Barry Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
thoues: - Main 1602; Main 2502 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres, and Trens, 
(heet jeteseicdiounse Dublieniion of the Kind 


SUBSCRIPTION RAT &s 


‘tne year, In advance - - - - $1.50 
Te Foreign Countries, and Canada - 2.00 
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\dvertisements should reach this office by 
ine loth of the month previous to date of 
publication 

Drafts on New York, or posta: orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested 





“In the case of public affairs involving 
good morals, good business, sound finance, 
good government and enlightened political 
economy, | hold that the trade and techni- 
cal press not only can but should, with wise 
discretion and sincere patriotism, do their 
part in pushing upward the standards and 
therefore the welfare of the entire country.” 
—Charles T. Root, president of the United 
Publishers Corporation, New York. 


Not competition, but codperation. 





Nurseries report they have almost 
city orders for all the Satsuma and graje 


capa- 


fruit trees they can have ready, says the 
Mobile Register. Inasmuch as in the last 


two years something over two million trees 
have been planted in the Gulf 
gion of which Mobile is the center, it would 
indicate that much more land will be put ia 
these fruits. The demand for the finer va 
rieties of pecans is also large and interes: 
in the pecan is growing steadily. 


Coast re- 


“Eastern Massachusetts is the best sec- 
tion of the country for small fruit raising. 
It has the advantage of a good market 
close at hand, where people appreciate good 
fruit and are willing to pay for it,” said J. 
H. Putnam, ex-president of the Connecticut 
Pomological Society, who spoke on “Small 
Fruit Culture” at a field meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association, held 
at the home of I. I. Margenson in Westwood, 
Mass., last month. 


At the mid-summer meeting of the Texas 
Nurserymen’s Association at College Sta- 
tion, Tex., July 27-29, President John S. 
Kerr delivered the opening address; there 
was a round table discussion on “A Texas 
Botanical Garden and Arboretum,” led by 
F. T. Ramsey; J. R. Mayhew discussed the 
marketing problem and a general discus- 
sion on improvement of nursery conditions 
in Texas followed. F. T. Ramsey was toast- 
master at a banquet on July 28. 

The Federal Horticultural Board has is- 
revised rules for enforcement of the 

plant quarantine act. Only minor correc- 

tions in wording have been made. Provi- 
, sion is made for the cancellation of permits 
and the refusal to issue further permits for 
importations from any foreign exporter who, 
after warning, continues to send packages 
“not properly certified. 


sued 





“Is it not true that every nurseryman who 
has been signally successful is also a prom- 
inent fruit grower? Then should not the 
nursery and the orcharding interests go hand 
in hand?”—George C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal. 
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Standard Nursery Stock Prices 

In other horticultural industries than 
the nursery trade it has been found neces- 
to adopt uniform marketing methods. 
In the case of those which have been es 
tablished on sound business principles and 
abiy managed, success has been marked. 

‘ithe experience of the Caliiornia 
growers, and those of Florida, as to results 
are well known. ‘lhe fruit exchanges oi 
those states have proved to be the salvatiou 
o1 the citrus industry. In the Northwest ap- 
pie growers have adopted similar methods. 
ine Walnut and almond growers of Califor- 
nia have their marketing ‘exchanges by 
Which prices tor the nuts are standardized. 
ihere 1s close approximation to a uniform 
price in all seasons and producers who oper- 
ate through the associations procure a bet 
ter price on the average than if they acied 
independently. The pecan growers of the 
South are working out a marketing plan. 

in view of these why should not 
the nurserymen consider some plan ior 
standardizing selling methods? The 
fem undoubtedly has features unlike that 
Which contronted the citrus, apple and nut 
growers, but there are able men in the nur- 
sery trade and their best thought directed 
along this line might result in lasting bene- 
ht to the trade. The problem, perhaps, is 
teo big to be solved for all conditions 
throughout the territory covered by the 
American Association; but it would seem 
that the district associations—the Southern, 
the Western, the Pacific coast and the 
British Columbia—could approach the sub- 
ject with some degree of confidence that a 
working arrangement could be arrived at. 
The British Columbia and the Pacific Coast 
Associations have made a start in this di- 
rection by deciding to compile regular re- 
ports on plantings in nurseries so as to de- 
termine prospective supply. To more or 
less extent this practice has been in force 
for some time in the protective associations. 

The Healdsburg, Cal., Enterprise, recently 
asked: “Why are prices on commodities 
lower in years of heavy production than in 
years of scarcity,” citing as an instance the 
fact that a few years ago when blight at- 
tacked the pear orchards, canners paid $65 
a ton for Bartletts when before that time the 
price had not exceeded $15 to $17. The En- 
terprise takes this as a basis of figuring that 
dealers have not dealt fairly with the grow- 
er, that if pears were worth $65 one year he 
should be glad to pay the same high price 
always. That “a peculiar condition exists 
which causes a big price for a small crop 
and a low price for a big crop, making the 
grower prefer the small crop conditions” is 
the opinion of the Enterprise. 

The California Fruit Grower takes excep- 
tion to this expressed peculiarity explaining 
that it is natural for the supply and demand 
to equalize in price. The large supply is 
not met by a proportionately increased de- 
mand. This gives the dealer the advantage 
in controlling the price. On the other hand, 
when supply is weaker than existing de- 
mand the seller has the best of it and can 
hold for his own price. It is true that in 
years when a great quantity of fruit de- 
velops the price is too low. The grower 
feels this and holds it against the dealer and 
consumer, believing that he should pay the 
same as when a scarcity existed. The main 
point is “Where is the ceiling?” 

If the grower or producer would work 
under the law of averages he must sacri- 


sary 


cllrus 


facts, 


prob- 
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fee his extrem -ly high prices when the mar- 
steady and not expect the prices 
supply and demand dictate at the 
moment. From a standpoint of economics 
the too high prices must be counted if the 
too low are given consideration. If one could 
hope to escape the extremely low price he 
should by all that is fair not ask for the ex- 
tremely high. 

The two ways as expressed by the Grower 
to be economically correct are: First: For 
the prices to be dictated by supply and de- 
mand, the buyer wishing to buy as cheaply 
the seller demanding as 
high a price as possible. The other is to 
{ind a fair price for the commodity based up- 
on cost of production, plus a fair profit to 
the producer, and maintaining that average 
through the ebb and flow of fluctuating mar- 
kets; not taking a lower price, nor asking 
tor a higher if opportunity affords. The two 
must be equally baianced to be truly econ- 
cmical. When the average over a series of 
years does not prove profitable the abandon- 
ment of the industry is advisable, though 
not wholly so, for with the departure of a 
part of the supply the demand would balance 
back with an equitable price. 
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Complete Nurserymen Scarce 


In a recent communication on the scarcity 
of the complete nurseryman, Herbert Chase, 
Delta, Colo., said: 

“About the first time I went to France, 
in the City of Angers I hunted for a young 
man who could help me as an interpreter. 
| did not want a Latin, and hunted for an 
Anglo-Saxon. I found a Scotch boy; born in 
Dundee, but who had lived in Angers for 
many years and [ stuck to the Scot. 

“j] asked my Angers Scot to take me to 
a good barber shop, and being conscious of 
French ways, and not wanting them to get 
ahead of me, (a Livermore trait which Mrs. 
Haskell would recognize) I requested him to 
the cost of the shave. He said “Four 
I sat down in a sort of a four-poster; 
in front of me was a tilting wash basin 
The operator drew the basin half full of 
water. I could not ask questions or give 
instructions, but kept my eyes open. Soon 
I noticed the next man got up and washed 
his face; when I thought the time had come, 
I did the same thing; then I sat down; that’s 
made a mistake. I do not know 
how it happened, but in some way I told 
that barber to wipe my face and in some 
way he got some spray working and in some 
way he brushed my hair, and then I offered 
the four sous, but I could see that did not 
pay the bill, and so I called my Scot. The 
explanation was: the wiping of my face was 
1 sou extra, the spray another sou, the 
combing of my hair another, and thus I 
paid the bill, 7 cents in all and felt that 
I did not know what I know. 

“Then I asked my Scot to take me to the 
best baths in Angers, which he did. Again 
I asked the price, and he said, “Do you want 
a complete bath?” I said, “Andrew, I don’t 
know, but I will tell you what I do want. 
I want a bath tub in a room all alone; some 
hot water and some cold water to run into 
that so I can mix it to suit myself; two 
towels; some hooks to hang up the duds, and 
a chair. I’ve got my soap, do not want any 
assistance Is that a complete bath?” 
This time I had no trouble in settling. 

“And so it is with the large majority of 
the nurserymen, the complete ones are 
awful scarce.” 
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Men of the hour—“American Fruits” Series 





ED. R. KONE, 
Austin, Texas 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


Railroad Must Pay Nurserymen 

The Court of Errors has dismissed the ap- 
peal of the Erie Railroad Company from a 
judgment in favor of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J. The claim against the 
Erie arose through the destruction by fire 
o1 several carloads of imported trees, 
shrubs, etc., while on the Rutherford sid- 
ing. Through the nurserymen’s counsel, 
John M. Gardner and William D. Tyndall of 
Waldwick, the cause was tried twice at 
Bergen Circuit, argued twice at the Court 
of Errors, and twice at the Supreme Court 








A distinct service rendered is the true 
basis on which to build a permanent busi- 
ness. 





THREE PROMINENT SOUTHERNERS 





COL. |. C. WADE, 
Cornelia, Ga. 
Prest. Georgia Horticultural Society. 


It is estimated that in all Cuba, includi. 7 
the Isle of Pines, there are over 20,000 acres 
devoted to citrus fruit culture. This 
probably a just and fair estimate. But it is 
known that of this great acreage at least 75 
per cent is the holding of people who ‘ay: 
contented themselves with 5 and 10 acre 
groves, many of whom are not residents 0! 
Cuba and do not intend to become residenis, 
and who are willing to allow their fruit 
growing interests to be taken care of by 
others. 


Everett V. Wheeler, age 72 years, nursery- 
man, of Lockport, N. Y., was killed in col- 
lision with a trolley car last month. He 
had been in the nursery business all his life 
and a resident of Lockport for 68 years. 
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If you do not plant 


FOR PROFIT 


OUR 


TOP NOTCH 


: You Will Miss It 














THEODORE BECHTEL, 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 
Prest. Gulf Coast Nurserymen’s Assn. 


Growing and Profitable Industry 

During recent years the growing of nuts 
has attracted much attention and the possi- 
bilities for profit on permanently increasing 
lines have been seen by many It has par 
ticular attractions for the fruit grower, as 
it is on the highest plane of horticultural 
operations. A mine of information on the 
subject is the American Nut Journal, pub 
lished by the American Fruits Publishing 
Cc., Rochester, N. Y¥ 

A force of fifty men last month plante:! 
23,000 apple, peach and pear trees on the 
420 acre farm at Oak Orchard, Orleans Co., 
N. Y., recently purchased by Ralph Heard, 
of Buffalo. 








Berberry Thunbersgii 
Seedlings 


Next Season 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF OTHER STOCKS 


Would be pleased to quote prices 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY 


Manchester, Conn. 





WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 
Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 3 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - - The Best Gooseberry 
Fay - -  - The Best Currant 


Our supply of above varieties is al- 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grown and graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shail be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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Wbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


CONIFERS FOR THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 


LOSELY bearing out what Mr. Hicks 

C told the nurserymen at the Cleveland 

convention of the American Associa- 

tion is the following from the June 25 Bul- 
letin of the Arnold Arboretum: 

Most of the conifers still retain the deli- 
cate colors of the foliage of their young 
branchlets, and this is a good time for the 
lover and planter of these trees to examine 
the Arboretum pinetum. 

Eastern North America is not a good re- 
gion for these trees. Many of them cannot 
long bear our hot dry summers, cold winters, 
and the cold nights, the hot sun and the 
winds of a New England March. For orna- 
mental planting here better and more per- 
manent results are obtained by the use of 
deciduous leaved trees and shrubs than by 
the general planting of conifers and broad- 
leaved evergreens. Two of the handsomest 
of coniferous trees, however, are native to 
this part of the country, the White Pine 
(Pinus strobus) and the Hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis), and where these two trees 
thrive the lover of evergreen trees need not 
lack material for his plantations. 

Hardy and Not Hardy 

It can be said generally that the conifers 
of northeastern North America, the Rocky 
Mountains, northern, central and southeast- 
ern Europe, Siberia, northern China and 
northern Japan, are hardy in this climate, 
and that those of the southern United 
States, Mexico, Central America and the 
countries south of the equator, the Hima- 
layas and southeastern Asia are not hardy; 
that only a few of the species of western 
North America can be safely planted in this 
climate, and that so far as it is possible to 
judge by our experience here many of the 
Pines, Spruce, Firs and Larches which cover 
the mountain slopes of the Chinese-Tibetan 
frontier promise to be hardy in New Eng- 
land. In the Arboretum there is probably 
the largest collection of species and varie- 
ties of conifers which can be found in east- 
ern North America, although in a few col- 
lections like that at Wellesley in this state, 
and in the Hoopes Pinetum at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, there are larger specimens of 
several species. Many exotic species are 
hardy and grow rapidly and vigorously here, 
but only time can tell whether any of these 
trees will ever reach here a large size and 
become permanently valuable as ornamenta! 
or timber trees. 

An Interesting Deduction 

The most interesting thing, perhaps, which 
the Arboretum has taught about conifers is 
the fact that when a species is widely dis- 
tributed over regions of different climates, 
plants raised from the seeds of the trees 
growing in the coldest parts of the area of 
distribution of the species are the hardiest. 
For example, the Douglas Spruce (Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia) from the shores of Puget 
Sound, where this tree grows to its largest 
size, is not hardy here, but the same tree 
from the high mountains of Colorado is one 
of the hardiest and most promising of the 
exotic conifers which have been planted in 
New England. Abies grandis from the cold 
Coeur d’ Alene Mountains of Idaho has been 
growing for years in the Arboretum, while 
the same tree from the northwest coast-re- 
gion cannot be kept alive here. The same is 
true of the so-called Red Cedar or giant 
Arbor-vitae (Thunga plicata) of the north- 
west. Plants from Idaho are perfectly hardy 
in the Arboretuh and now promise to grow 
© a good size, while those from the coast 
are tender here. 

Cedar of Lebanon 

The experience of the Arboretum with the 
Cedar of Lebanon is interesting, for this 
is a famous tree which it is desirable to es- 
tablish wherever it can be induced to grow. 
The Cedar of Lebanon of Europe nurseries 
is raised from seeds produced in Europe by 
the descendants of the trees brought orig- 
inally from the Lebanon in Syria. 

Occasionally one of these trees can be 
seen in the neighborhood of New York and 
Philadelphia, but it is not hardy in New 


England. The Cedar of Lebanon also grows 
on the Anti-Taurus in Asia Minor, a much 
colder and more northern region than the 
Lebanon, and in 1901 the Arboretum had 
seeds collected from the trees in this nortn- 
ern station, and these were sown in the 
spring of 1902. None of the plants raised 
from this seed, although planted in exposed 
situations, have ever suffered and some of 
them are now from fifteen to eighteen feet 
high. This experiment may have important 
results, but a century at least wiil be need- 
ed to show its real success or failure. 
Exotic Conifers 

Of exotic conifers usually planted in this 
country it is found that the life here of the 
Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris) is usuaily 
not more than thirty or forty years. The 
tree grows very rapidly here, it is perfectly 
hardy, and, beginning to produce seeds when 
only a few years old, self-sown seedlings 
often appear in considerable quantities. 
The so-called Norway Spruce (Picea Abies 
or excelsa) is another hardy, fast-growing 
furopean tree which in this climate gener- 
ally begins to die at the top when forty ol 
hity years old and is not a success here. 
Experiments are being made in the Arbore- 
tum with seeds of these trees collected trom 
wild trees in Norway and Sweden in the 
hope that plants raised from these seeds 
will be more permanent here than Huropean 
nursery stock which has usually been plant- 
ed in this country, 

Colorado Blue Spruce Disappointing 

The Colorado Blue Spruce, so-called, 
(Picea pungens) promises to be a disap- 
pointment, This tree grows naturally near 
the banks of streams in Colorado, where 
it is not very common, and never forms 
forests or large groves; and at the end of 
a few years it becomes thin and scrawny, 
with a few short branches found only near 
the top of the tree. Plants up to twenty or 
thirty years of age in Colorado and in cuiti- 
vation are symmetrical, compact and very 
handsome. No conifer of recent introduc- 
tion has been rised in such large quantities 
by nurserymen here and in Europe, and few 
ornamental trees have been more generally 
planted in the last twenty years. This must 
be considered a misfortune, for judging by 
old trees in Colorado and by the oldest 
trees in cultivation, this Spruce cannot be 
for any length of time a valuable addition 
to our plantations. It was discovered by 
Dr. Parry in 1862, and one of the trees rais- 
ed from the seeds which he sent at that time 
to Asa Gray is growing on the southern 
slope of Bussey Hill in the Arboretum. This 
specimen very well shows what this tree 
looks like at fifty years of age. 

Engelmannii More Promising 

The other Colorado Hpruce, Picea Engel- 
mannii, although it grows more slowly, 
promises to be a more permanently valuable 
ornamental tree than Picea pungens; Cer- 
tainly as it grows in Colorado, where it once 
formed great forests, at high altitudes, it is 
one of the most beautiful of all Spruces. The 
trees in the Arboretum were raised here 
from seeds collected in Colorado in 1879 
and are believed to be the finest specimens 
in cultivation. They are narrow, compact, 
symmetrical pyramids and until a year or 
two ago were furnished with branches to 
the ground; now they are beginning to lose 
their lower branches and therefore are los- 
ing some of their beauty as specimen trees. 

It is found here that the northern White 
Spruce (Picea canadensis) grows rapidly 
and is very handsome for about thirty years, 
and then begins to become thin and un- 
sightly probably because our climate is too 
warm for this cold country tree. 


The State Department of Agriculture at 
Olympia, Wash., has issued a report estimat- 
ing fruit shipments from all of the leading 
commercial fruit districts of the state for 
the present year at 17,000 cars, as compar- 
ed to 11,895 cars for last year. The report 
says that in spite of the ravages of fire, 
blight and other pests, a “good average 
crop” may be predicted. 


Estates Valued at $10,000,000 


When horticultural societies of Boston or 
ew York, Newport or Tuxedo plan an exhi- 
bition of plants or flowers and seek experts 
to pass judgment on the exhibitions and 
place the awards, they draft members of 
the Lenox Horticultural Society, says the 
Boston Globe. There are in charge of the 
estates of the rich who make Lenox their 
place of summer residence men who hold 
a high place as growers in horticulture. 
iIhey form the membership of a society 
which has been designated by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture as one 
o: the organizations worthy of support, and 
semi-annual appropriations are made to the 
society for competitions in flowers and veg; 
etables. 

Among these prominent growers and ex- 
hibitors is Edwin Jenkins, superintendent 
of Bellefountaine, who recently entertained 
the Lenox members of the Horticultural 
Society at Bellefontaine. Mr. Jenkins is 
widely known as one of the most success- 
ful growers in the Lenox region. He over- 
sees what is rated to be the most complete 
and beautiful Lenox estate, the country 
place of Mr. and Mrs. Giraud Foster. 

Among his guests were two men who have 
been for 40 years at the head of forces on 
Lenox properties—William Henry, who has 
been under the Robeson and Winthrop own- 
erships of Groton Place, and John Baker, 
at the Dormers, a country place on the 
Pittsfield road created by Col. Richard 
Auchmuty of New York and since his death 
continued by Mrs. Auchmuty. 

Other men of the society present were 
James Feeley, for 39 years at Wyndhurst, 
under three ownerships, the place now be- 
ing the country seat of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. S. Griswold; John Hughes, for 30 
years at Wayside, the country place of Mrs. 
William H. Bradford; Alfred H. Wingett, for 
24 years superintendent of Allen Winden 
for Charles Lanier, the New York banker; 
R. A. Schmid, who has served for 26 years 
for Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold Haven 
at Sunnycorft; George W. Ferguson, Select- 
man of Lenox for many terms, for 22 years 
at Pine Croft, the estate of F. A. Schermer- 
horn, clubman of New York; Frank H. But- 
ler, for 22 years at Interlaken, under the 
late David Wolfe Bishop and Mrs. John E. 
Parsons; Edward J. Norman, for 23 years 
at Erskine Park, the country place of Mrs. 
George Westinghouse; Charles Mattoon, 
connected with the George H. Morgan es- 
tate for 38 years; John P. Krah, for 19 years 
with the late Capt. John S. Barnes and Mrs. 
Barnes; John Donahue, for 19 years with the 
late Morris K. Jesup, the New York banker, 
and Mrs. Jesup; also present were A. J. 
Loveless, who has been repeatedly decorat- 
ed by the Amercian gardeners’ clubs for 
notable products, in charge of the Wynd- 
hurst estate; Thomas Proctor, the notable 
orchid grower and superintendent at Blan- 
ture; Fred Heeremanns, the superintendent 
of Elm Court; S. Carlquist, a renowned 
gardener of Ethelwyn, and George Foulsham 
of Highlawn House, the William B. O. Field 
property. 

The average term of service of the super- 
intendents is 20 years. They live within 
three miles of the Lenox Postoffice, and the 
value of the estates over which they have 
control is $10,000,000. 


“American Fruits” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does not come under 
the ban. tl is not owned, directly or in- 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 
is absolutely independent. 
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Ornamental Results at Arnold Arboretum 


The most conspicuous plants in flower 
May 7 are some of the Cherries of eastern 
Asia which can be seen in the general 
Cherry Group on the right-hand side of the 
road leading from the Forest Hills Gate. 
The first of these plants to flower this 
year is Prunus Sargentii of which there are 
several specimens in the collection. This 
is a large tree in the forests of northern 
Japan where it sometimes grows to the 
height of eighty feet and where it is valued 
as a timber tree. The large, single pink 
flowers open before the leaves appear and 
are produced in profusion; these are fol- 
lowed by small fruits which at first when 
fully grown are bright red but become black 
when ripe. The leaves are large and of 
good color, and in the autumn turn to shades 
of orange and red. As may be seen in the 
Arboretum, the flowers are of a different 
color on different individuals, those of some 
trees being deep rose color and of others 
pale pink. This is one of the most desir- 
able of the large, deciduous-leaved trees 
that have been brought into New England 
from Japan, and it seems destined to become 
a popular ornament in American parks and 
gardens. Young plants show a tendency to 
divide near the ground into several stems 
and to prevent this and to produce trees 
with tall straight trunks young plants should 
be planted close together in the nursery 
and carefully pruned. 

Two other Japanese Cherry trees are in 
flower, Prunus subhirtella and P. pendula; 
these are smaller plants than P. Sargentii, 
and their flowers, which are smaller than 


N. C. Natural Peach Seed 


We offer new crop 1914 seed for Augus- 
and September shipment. Can give you count 
try run or screened seed. Also have left few 
bushels of 1913 seed. Write for prices. 

HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 

Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biote Aurea Conspicua, a}! sizes ; 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft., finep an 
Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 
Deutzie. Philadelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J BERCKMANS CO, Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA 


KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two years old. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 


those of that tree, are much alike in shape 
and color. The branches of the former, how- 
ever, are upright while those of Prunus 
pendula are drooping. On both plants the 
flowers are produced in the greatest pro- 
fusion and begin to open before the leaves 
appear. Prunus pendula was taken up many 
years ago by American nurserymen and is 
now a favorite ornament in most American 
collections of trees, but P. subhirtella, which 
is perhaps a more beautiful flowering plant, 
is still too rarely seen in this country. Two 
cherries from northern China are also in 
flower, Prunus tomentosa and the single- 
flowered form of P. triloba; the former is 
a large bush which along some of the Bos- 
ton parkways has grown six or eight feet 
tall with flowers marked with red at the 
base of the petals, and followed in June by 
small slightly hairy fruits of good flator. In 
the northwest this little Cherry appears to 
be hardy beyond the region where the Euro- 
pean fruit-cherries can be successfully 
grown, and it is possible by long cultivation 
and the selection of promising seedlings it 
may in time be developed into a valuable 
food plant. This experiment is certainly 
worth trying on a large scale. Prunus tri- 
loba is better known in gardens in its dou- 
ble-flowered form but the single-flowered 
type is a more beautiful plant, and certain- 
ly the flowers on no other tree or shrub are 
of a purer ping color. First introduced into 
the Arbcretum with Prunus tomentosa thir- 
ty years ago, it has never grown to a large 
size and, although perfectly hardy, it is not 
robust or long-lived. 

Of broad-leaved evergreens which are 
hardy in this climate three species, all of 
Heath Family, are now in flower. The best 
of them as a garden plant and the hand- 
somest of the small broad-leaved evergreen 
shrubs which are perfectly hardy in New 
England, Andromeda floribunda, is conspicu- 
ous all winter from the clusters of white 
flowerbuds which cover the plant and are 
now opening. In cultivation it grows to the 
height of three or four feet and forms a 
round-topped head sometimes ten feet 
across. A native of high altitudes in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains, it is every- 
where there a rare and local plant, but long 
a favorite in English gardens it is now well 
known in those of the northern states. The 
largest specimen in the Arboretum can be 
seen in the border on Hemlock Hill road 
opposite the Laurels. In this border, too, 
can be seen in flower plants of another 
native shrub with evergreen leaves, the 
Leather-leaf (Chamaedaphne calyculata). 
This is a low, much-branched shrub with 
small leaves and white flowers in one-sided 
leafy racemes. An inhabitant of cold wet 
bogs, this plant takes kindly to cultivation 
in dry garden soil The third evergreen 
shrub in flower, the Bog Rosemary (Andro- 
meda glaucophylla), is an inhabitant of cold 
northern bogs and swamps, and is also a 
good garden plant. It can now be seen in 
good condition in the Shrub Collection 


We Offer for Fall 1914 


NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE 
CAROLINA POPLAR 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICE 


Greenbrier, Tenn. 


where it is conspicuous from the pale under 
surface of its narrow leaves and clusters 
of small pink flowers. 


Five thousand young Douglas fir trees are 
being planted on the exposed parts of Fort 
Worden, Wash., heights, and the plans pro- 
vide for thickly planting these forest trees 
on all parts of the works not required for 
other purposes. The work of planting was 
started in 1912 and was repeated last fall. 
Five thousand plants were set each year 
and when the present work is completed, a 
few years will completely change the ap- 
pearance of the fortified headland. Previ- 
ous to the commencement of construction 
work on Fort Worden, the hill and sides 
were covered with a dense forest growth, 
but this was entirely destroyed in order to 
make the fortification task possible. The 
clearing away of the woods left the large 
hill bare and exposed, and reforesting could 
not be undertaken until three years ago, 
owing to the continuation of the battery 
work, roads and general construction. 


The Connecticut Pomological Society held 
a fruit growers’ outing and field meet at 
the Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs, July 22 and 23. The leading speaker 
was L. L. Morrell, of Kinderhook, N. Y., 
president of the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ Association, the subject being 
“The Grading, Packing and Marketing of 
Fruits.” 


“There should be a broader fellowship be- 
tween nurseryman, fruit grower and horti- 
cultural inspector. Service is what counts. 
That which helps the fruit grower helps the 
nurseryman and the entomologist.”—George 
C. Roeding. 


We Have Quality and Quantity 


Write us about your wants in Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Climbing Vines, 
Rose Bushes, Tree Roses, Boxwood, 
Conifers, Blue Spruce, Peonies, Hardy 
Phlox; Norway, Schwedleri and Japan- 
ese Maples, etc. 


KALLEN & LUNNEMANN, 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





R.B. GRIFFITH, FREDONIA, N. Y, 
Successor to Foster @ Griffith 


ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best fer 
wholesale and retail trade, and grewn in the very best 
lecality for reot growing in the world, 
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Condition of the California Walnut Crop 


The California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion on July 3 issued the following an- 
nouncement to the trade: 

So many conflicting statements concern- 
ing the extent of the coming walnut crop 
are being published that we have deemed it 
proper at this time to advise you as to 
local crop prospects as we find them after 
a very thorough canvas of the entire walnut 
producing district of California. 

It is undoubtedly true that the production 
per acre in many districts will be extremely 
light but the walnut acreage in Southern 
California has greatly increased within the 
past few years so that a comparatively light 
crop will now bring the same tonnage as 
was produced by a normal crop just a few 
seasons back A normal crop should now 
run nearly thirty million pounds as may be 
seen by making the following comparison: 
In 1911 there were 27,200 acres of bearing 
walnuts in California. The crop totaled 
25,000,000 pounds, or about 900 pounds per 
acre. There are now approximately 33,000 
acres in bearing. The same crop per acre 
would produce 29,700,000 pounds. 

Up to the present time, all conditions have 
been almost ideal for the growing nuts. The 
spell of hot weather experienced here in 
September, 1913, killed much of the fruit on 
the walnut trees which caused a generally 
light setting but the fine growing conditions 
we have had all season have brought the 
nuts up to very large sizes, so that the 
weight per nut will probably be 25% over 
last year’s average. In 1913 the shipments 
of the California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion averaged 28% No. 2’s. Our estimate 
this season is but 6% No. 2’s. Barring the 
remote possibility of another freakish hot 
spell, California will ship the finest wal- 
nuts this year that have ever left the state. 


1600 Viburnum Americanum, 
(So-called High Bush Cranberry) 

3 year heavy, as fine as can be grown 
Send for lists of 80,000 other Shrubs 
HENRY LAKE SONS CO., Nurserymen 

Biack River Falls, Wisconsin 


Grape Vines 





If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 
Early and Niagara 


in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS. M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 





Mr. Nurseryman: You should try the 


SIMPLEX TREE BAILER 


Now used in 27 States. Fruit and shade trees, 
ornamental shrubs. One acre of peoni s: Keceipts 
from cut flowers alone, $1,050, besides $200 for plants 
in last three years. 


L. F. DINTELMANN Belleville, Ill. 


Our present estimate for the coming crop 
is 10,529 tons, of which we estimate 7385 
tons will be shipped by the associations and 
3144 tons by all other shippers; which 
figures do not show any great falling off 
from other years as evidenced by the table 
below and show an actual increase over 1913 
shipments of first grades. 


Year Pounds Shipped 
1903 12,678,248 
1906 15,096,887 
1909 F 18,695,686 
1911 25,070,340 
1912 22,431,982 
1913 *22,378,354 


1914 Estimated 21,058,000 
* Including 1,750,000 Ibs. off grades. 

Beyond dcubt the harvesting of the Cali- 
fornia crop will be at least ten days earlier 
than usual and the Association is hoping to 
complete all shipments not later than No- 
vember 20th 

Summing the situation up from the trade's 
point of view, the season promises to be a 
most satisfactory one all around. Excellen: 
cuality, large sizes and an early harvest. 
Then, too, the growers’ ideas of prices are 
more conservative than they were a year 
ago. They are realizing that they must sell 
at a price that will permit the dealer to 
make a decent profit. While it is, of course, 
impossible to talk definite figures at this 
time, it is safe to say that the prices when 
opened, will prove attractive to the trade. 
We have restricted the acceptance of S. A. 
P. orders even below the contract provision 
and therefore expect to make 100% deliver- 
ies on all orders confirmed. 

It is pleasing to report that last year’s 
light carryover is rapidly moving out Over 
50% of the associations’ holdings have been 
sold in the last 60 days and the new crop 
will find a practically bare market. 


Adopts Walnut Contract 


The New York Dried Fruit Association 
has adopted the details of the contract cov- 
ering the purchase of foreign walnuts in 
shell. It is expressly stipulated that all dis- 
putes arising under it, not adjustable by 
buyer and seller, shall be settled by arbitra- 
ticn in New York under the rules of the 
association. The contract in detail is as 
follows: 

1. All walnuts under this contract must be 
of the crop designed. Bags must be packed 
about 50 kilos gross, and invoiced at the 
actual gross weight at time of shipment 
Natural shrinkage in transit on new crop 
walnuts shall not exceed 2% for shipment 
prior to November 20, and 1% for shipments 
made after November 20. 

2. Pags must be plainly marked 50 kilos 
(or 100 kilos) as packed, and with country 
of origin. 

3. Description: Deliveries made under 
this contract must be of the true variety and 
kind mentioned. 

4. Quality: Walnuts must be dry and well 
cured, and must be clean, of light color and 
contain not over (—) per cent. wormcut, rot- 
ten. mouldy, shrivelled or other bad nuts. 
Walnuts sold as “selected,” must be practi- 
cally free from small nuts. 

5. Standards: On or about October 15 of 
each year, syndicates of dealers and export- 


FOR THE TRADE 
‘FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS-—Nursery Grown 


6,000,000 Ash Seedling—one, two and three years old, also 


Box Eider Wild Black Cherry 


Russian Olive 


Poplars Willows Catalps 


1,000,000 PLUM SEEDLINGS 
Collected Stock —Cottonwood, Buffalo Berry, Juneberry, and American Wahoo 
Shade Trees in Carload Lots 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE WHITING 


Box 11 


NURSERY CO. 


YANKTON, 8. DAK. 


ers of walnuts shall notify the Dried Fruit 
Association of New York what is the aver- 
age sound crack of the current year of the 
various kinds and types of walnuts. 

In case it shall appear from such informa- 
tion that the kind of type of walnuts pur- 
chased under the terms of this contract are 
not procurable, the seller shall cable such 
fact to the buyer, and the buyer shall have 
the right to cancel the contract by cable 
within 48 hours. 

Failure on the part of the seller to cable 
as aforesaid, shall constitute a breach of 
th's ecntract. 

Claims: All claims under this contract 
must be made within 10 days after the de 
livery cf the goods in New York. In case of 
claim on quality the buyer shall leave in 
warehcuse a quantity of the unopened bags 
equal to 5% of the shipment 

«. Arbitraticn: All disputes arising under 
this contract, which cannot be amicably ad- 
justed by buyer and seller, are to be settled 
by arbitration in New York under the rules 
end regulations of the Dried Fruit Associa- 
ticn of New York. 

Western yellow pine cones, to the amount 
of 6,377 bushels, obtained on the Bitter- 
root national forest, Montana, yielded 9.482 
pounds of seed. The average cost of the 
extracted seed was 41 cents per pound. 








Just any yeu snow it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 


Roses 


An especially fine assortment of hardy 
field-grown climbers, including Excelsa, 
the recent Gold Medal Climber—suc- 
cessor to Crimson Rambler—as well as 
the finest of recent introductions. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove, Pa. 





Antoine Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
genuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
Seedlings, Oaks, Ash, Catalpa Speciora, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., ete. 


ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





solid to 5a- 
Pro- 


rb, 





CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 
and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices, 
etc. may be had on application to Mr 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 
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Pennsylvania Nursery Jnspection Under Way 


Cwing to the prevalence of various sorts 
ci pests and the start of importations of 
nursery stock from other nations and states, 
the nursery inspection service of Penn- 
sylvania was started earlier than usual this 
year and August | saw the inspections under 
wes In addition to keeping a sharp watch 
cn all importations and shipments the state 
inspectors will visit all nurseries to note 
iue general condition of the trees, this in 
iormation being desired for the fruit tree 
ervice maintained by State Zoclogist H. A 
Surface. 


Big Deal in Peaches—The first big deal in 
peaches in the South Mountains fruit belt 
was made at Smithburg, Md., July 13, when 
W. ti. Chandler & Co., of Scranton, Pa., pur- 
chased the output of the orchards of D. W. 

arkd:il, Dr. J. H. Bescre, S. Jason Geiser 

na Allan S. Geiser, amounting to about 70,- 
1.0 baskets. The growers received 2 cents 
a pound fer the fruit The growers will 
pick and pack the fruit and the buyers will 
furnish the baskets. This is the first time 
}eaches have been sold there in large quan- 
tities by the pound, as required by the new 
Pennsylvania law. The deal will bring the 

ul growers about $35,000. 

Of the 990,000 young forest trees planted 
by the forest service in the forests of dis- 
trict No. 4 in Utah, only a small number 
have failed to make good after being re- 
moved frcem the nurseries, according to 
James M. Fetheroff of the silviculture de- 
partment, 





8,000 Cornus Amomum | Kinnikinnic 
and 80,000 other shrubs 
Send for lists. 

No over-head expense enables us to meet 
all competition, this country or Europe. 
Also enables us to conduct our business on 
sane lines and allow the buver to make the 

price. 


Quality Stocks Quality Packing 
Quality Boxing does our talking 


Cash or sure pay on your part will enable 
you to make prices on our stocks and con- 
nect up with us. 


HENRY LAKE SONS CO., Nurserymen 


Black River Falls, Wisconsin 








When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 





Remember 


JIM PARKER 


The Apple Tree Specialist 


TECUMSEH OKLAHOMA 











THE FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


200 Acres Trees, Shrubs, Ever- ——> 


greens, Vines and Roses | 


send for Price List 


“|DEAL' | 


Personal 
J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex, president 
ef the Southern Nurserymen’s Asosciation, 
has been quite ill, but is now improving. He 
will probably enjcy a vacation in a cioler 
latitude, 


Otto Heinecken, representing a number 
cf German and Holland frms, and with offi- 
ces at 17 Battery Place, New York city, is 
making a trip to Europe, his intention be- 
ing to travel directly for the firms which he 
represents; he will return in October. His 
American address will remain as above, 
while his European address abroad will be 
care of J. Heins’ Sons, Halstenbek, n /Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

At the annual meeting of the board of dl- 
rectors of the Stark Bros. Nurseries and Or- 
chards Co., Louisiana, Mo, the old boara 
was re-elected as follows: E. W. Stark, 
W. P. Stark, Lloyd C. Stark and Eugene Dun- 
can. 


- . 
By-Crops for Pecan Growers 

In his address before the Georgia-Florida 
Pecan Growers’ Association, J. C. Britton 
said: 

\vhen young pecan trees are first set in 
the groves it makes little difference for the 
first year or two how the land between the 
roWs is cultivated or whether it be cultivated 
at all. Of course, it is necessary to maintain 
a cultivated belt on either side of the rows, 
and as the trees become older this belt 
should be widened. This plan is sometimes 
followed and the width of the cultivated 
portion increased until, by the time the 
trees are Old encugh to start bearing, all 
the land is placed under cultivation. 

As a general proposition, I believe that 
for best results all the land in a pecan grove 
should be cultivated from the time the 
trees are set 1 also believe that better re- 
sults will be obtained if trees are set on land 
that has been cultivated for several years 

r to the planting of the grove. I have 
cLeerved that results are noticeably better 
where this plan is adhered to. Trees seldom 
cc well if planted on wild land. 

Concerning the kind of crops to plant in 
ycung groves, I do not believe that it makes 
,ery much difference so long as small grain 
crops, such as oats or rye, are not grown 

itinuously. It is bad practice to grow 
any kind of small grain in any grove or or- 

‘ard at any time; although I do not be 
lieve that oats or rye will do much harm toa 
zrove if not continued later than the third 
sear aiter setting, and during this time 

1ere shculd be a cultivated space between 
the trees and grain at least four or five 
feet wide. In general, open cultivated 
crops are better for young groves than small 
grain Open cultivated crops may be ad- 
vantageously grown in a grove as long as 
seven cr eight years after trees are planted; 
a..er which time an entirely different plan 
should be followed. P 

At seven or eight years after setting the 
ercve should be given preference over all 
cther crops. After this time the roots 
doubtless occupy practically all the space 
between the trees and no other crop should 
be allowed to rob them of the plant food and 
mecisture, as there is none too much of either 
tor the production of heavy crops of nuts. 

The moisture taken from the soil by the 
ordinary crops comes almost entirely from 
the first foot: and in this first foot of soil 
nearly all the feeding roots of the pecan tree 
are found. It is true the pecan tree is a 
deep-rooted plant, but not nearly so deep as 
most people suppose. It would seem, how- 


Fine Stock of 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias and 
Andromedas 


TRADE MARK 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO. 





kE eat 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ever, that the lower roots would be able to 
secure an abundance of moisture for all pos- 
sible needs of the tree; but in practice this 
is not true. At any rate, crops, and more 
especially small grain or grass crops, grown 
continuously in a grove, will not only often 
cause pecan trees to fail to set a crop of 
nuts, but will cause most of the nuts, when 
a crop is set, to fall during the summer be- 
fore they are mature. It is a fact of common 
knowledge that pecan trees growing in Ber- 
muda grass pastures very seldom bear any 
nuts at all, and when a few are produced 
they are enly about one-third their natural 
size. 

This may not be caused entirely by a lack 
of moisture; it may be due also to some ex- 
tent to the removal of plant food by the 
crops of grain or grass. On the other hand, 
it makes no difference how much plant food 
may be added to the soil when such crops 
are grown in a grove the trees still fail to 
develop normal crops of nuts 

The land between the rows in a bearing 
zrove shculd have clean and thorough and 
frequent cultivation during the spring and 
early summer. At this time the trees are 
making vigorous growth and the nuts are 
developing. I do not believe it is wise to 
remove any of the plant food or moisture 
‘rom the soil by growing any crops what- 
ever in bearing groves during the early part 
cf the season. 

Growers should not attempt to grow any 
mcney crop in a bearing pecan grove. In 
‘ther words, they should not attempt to 
grow two crops on the same land at the 
same time. A pecan grove is a crop and 
shculd be so considered. The growing of a 
nursery in a bearing grove is certainly bad 
practice. One or the other, or both, is bound 
to suffer. Ornamental border trees, such as 
are planted in many of the commercial orch- 
ards, are detrimetnal to the pecan trees and 
sheuld not be permitted. 
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"Offers the trade for fall, 1914, ELDORADO 
Blower~, Mercereau and other Blackberry and 
Dewberry R. C. Plants. 

St. Regis, Herbert, Eaton, Perfection, Lou ion, Miller 
Marlboro and Cuthbert (Reds: Golden Queen Yellow) 
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each in Royal Purple, Shaffer's Col- * te 
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(Purple , Cumberland, Gregg and 
other Black Cap for tip plants. Also 
about 30,000 transplants in variety. 
Strawberry Plants in leading variety. 
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“Tuars Me” 


Famous Springdale Fruit District 


$10,000 cash will control full bear- 
ing apple orchard, all necessary equip- 
ment. 1914 crop estimated 6,000 
barrels. Should pay out balance pur- 
chase money. 

No speculation, sure, permanent 
ji 1come. 


FeEDRICKS, Springdale, Ark. 








RFFS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 


Small Fruit Plants 






1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 
Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 


Grape Vines Horseradish 
Privet Hardwood Cuttings 


Blackberries 
Dewberries 


100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 


placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 
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Texas Nursery Conditions Reviewed 


Plea for Aggressiveness--Greater Improvements lo Be Made--The Ornamental Depart- 
ment--Botanical Garden and Arboretum Proposed--Uniform Inspection Law 


Nurserymen’s Association, July 27 at 

College Station, Texas, President John 
S. Kerr said: 

“The past fiscal year, which in nursery 
practice in the Southwest usually ends about 
May 3ist, the new year beginning June Ist, 
has been what we may term a good year to 
the Nurserymen of the Southwest. I am 
aware that many difficulties have had to 
be encountered and overcome. We have 
had excessive floods, followed by excessive 
heat and drought throughout the whole 
country. The peach belts and the citrus 
sections have suffered serious backsets from 
late and excessive freezes, damping the gen- 
eral orchard enthusiasm, cutting off the de- 
mand for planting stocks, thus paralizing 
trade in these lines. Apple orcharding too, 
has had similar reverses, resulting in ex- 
cessive stocks on hand, low prices and other 
troubles. Add to this the general depres- 
sion caused by short agricultural crops for a 
number of years past, and it would seem the 
nursery interests have done well to pull 
through without serious loss, and while 
some, especially in the citrus districts, 
have sustained severe losses, from which 
they are recovering slowly, yet surely, taken 
altogether, Southwestern Nurserymen are 
doing well. The country generally, is en- 
joying reasonable prosperity now, the banks 
are showing healthy and ample deposits, and 
that largely by agricultural depositors. 

There also is a spirit of outdoor improve- 
ment of homes, street ways, parks, cemeter- 
ies, etc., which is very noticeable and grati- 
fying, so that altogether, the nurserymen 
may be said to be in good shape and rea- 
sonably prosperous. The past  season’s 
stocks were pretty well cleaned up, with 
cash collections greatly better than in the 
two or three years previous. 

Growing stocks, too, are making up well, 
good grades being already assured at this 
time. As already indicated, while the orch- 
ard planting enthusiasm has quieted down 
from the high pitch of a few years ago, to 
a more normal and a saner basis, curtailing 
somewhat the demand for fruit, yet the 
growing interest in ornamental plantings is 
producing an increased demand for shades, 
evergreens, roses, shrubs and other orna- 
mentals, balancing in a measure, the falling 
off in the trade for commercial fruit plant- 
ings. 


I: HIS opening address before the Texas 


Aggressiveness 

It has been well said: “The Nurseryman 
sets the pace in Horticulture.” The Nur- 
seryman is the vanguard, so to speak, of the 
Horticultural forces of our country. It is 
for the nurseryman to seek out, conserv* 
and supply to the planters of our country 
those things which will best fill their needs. 
It is the Nurseryman, largely, who has 
taken note of the want of adaptation of the 
old line of fruits, which were grown back 
in the older states, and it is he, who more 
than any other class of men, has discovered, 
propagated and built into our new Horti- 
culture, the North China, the Spanish and 
the Honey types of peaches; the Chickasaw, 
the American, the Japanese and the hybrid 
plums, the Oriental pears, the southern types 
of apples, the berries, the grapes, etc., the 
fruits which are especially suited to South- 
western conditions. 


Indorsed--Better Organization 


Greater Improvements to be Made 

And though much progress has been made 
towards improvement of our standard truits, 
I feel we have not reached our goal. ‘here 
are further conquests to be made in the in- 
terest of Southern fruit growing. We need, 
tor example, a yellow freestone peach for 
shipping North with the carrying and fine 
papearing qualities of Elberta, which excells 
that variety in flavor, and in hardiness oi 
bloom, in short, more reliable bearing. We 
need an Elberta with the quality of Cham- 
pion, Mixon Free or Belle of Georgia, and 
the prolificness of Mamie Ross, Bessie Kerr 
or Salway; yes, Wwe need a number of such 
varieties, one ripening with Early Wheeler, 
the best of the white-fleshed varieties, an- 
other with Carman, another with Belle of 
Georgia, with our present Elberta, with 
Mixon, with Salway, thus covering the whole 
season. It is plain we have not yet reached 
the highest ideals in our peach lists, but 
that peach growing may be made yet more 
profitable by the creation, discovery and 
introduction of various varieties still further 
improved. The same holds good as to im- 
provement of our plums, pears, apples, cher- 
ries, grapes, berries, and also our citrus 
fruits. This is largely the work of the nur- 
serymen, assisted by the progressive orch- 
ardists of our country. 

Our Ornamental Department 

Here is presented an equally attractive 
field. There is if possible, a greater need of 
improvement in the ornamental stock offer- 
ed by our Nurserymen to the ornamental 
planters of our rapidly developing country. 
We are just now emerging from our utilitar- 
ian stage to that of aestheticism. Our peo- 
ple are demanding beautiful homes, parks, 
cemeteries, etc., as well as good orchards. 
Much disappointment has been experienced, 
partly from want of proper knowledge as 
to management and care, but largely for 
want of the selection of proper varieties 
and classes of trees and plants. What is 
the trouble? Largely, the Nurseryman is 
still keeping his eye on the East and North- 
east, on the plants which grow luxuriantly 
in the Atlantic States; and on the fine cata- 
logues of Eastern Nurserymen, most of 
which can but prove unadapted and utter 
failures in our dry Western climate and on 
our rich soils. 

When will the Nurserymen take lessons 
in this particular, not from our Eastern Nur- 
serymen, but from the great Architect, the 
Master Propagator, our Great Creator. For 
thousands of years he has been propagating, 
planting, acclimating and offering for our 
adoption endless varieties of trees, shrubs 
and flowers, which seem to really enjoy and 
revel in our semi-arid conditions, and which 
conditions really are so unfriendly to the na- 
tive plants of the moister Eastern sections. 


Western vs. Eastern Plants 
Look out into your ornamental blocks to- 


day, if you will, when after rather exces- 
sive rains we have a sudden drought with 
the sun’s heat around one hundred in the 
shade, and the lesson is written plainly in 
the bhhavior of your plants. Here you may 
see the old Eastern favorites scorching, 
cringing, actually perishing, such as Hy- 
drangeas, Snowballs, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias, Norway and Sugar Maples, 
Occidentalis (or American Arborvitae), Nor- 


way and other spruces and thousands of oth- 
ers, while beside them under the same treat- 
ment and conditions, you will find a class 
which are healthy, vigorous, leaves green, 
flowers blooming with renewed freshness 
every morning, most of which are either of 
native Southern American origin, or select- 
ed from related sections elsewhere. I men- 
tion the Spireas, Ligustrums, or Privets of 
Southern types, Crape Myrtles, Chilopsis, 
or Flowering Willow, Poinsettias, Indigo- 
fera, Vitex Agnus, the Sophoras, both de- 
ciduous and evergreen, Parkinsonia, Cedrus 
Deodara, Magnolia Grandiflora and others 
too numerous to mention. Texas alone is 
offering us Native Flora, trees, shrubs, wild 
Roses, Perennials, Bulbs, Annuals, which 
properly collected, would make our gardens 
equal to, or surpass the gardens of the East. 
The greatest work before the Nurserymen 
today is to collect, propagate and distri- 
bute our Native Flora. 
State Aid is Needed 

The Nurserymen of Texas have spent 
many thousands of dollars building and 
maintaining test orchards and grounds, car- 
rying out this work of originating and test- 
ing new varieties. The work is an expen- 
sive one and should be supplemented and 
shared by our state experimental station, or 
otherwise, and by trained experts at state 
expense. A Texas Arboretum and Botanical 
Garden are also needed. Our experimental 
stations should inaugurate the testing of all 
leading varieties of fruits, covering a _ per- 
iod of not less than ten years, showing re- 
sults in carefully prepared reports, at some 
central point, showing characteristic fruit, 
soils and climatic conditions. Also, Texas 
must have a Botanical Garden and Arbore- 
tum for the conservation of our native flora 
and other flora found to be adapted to our 
requirements. Feeling the responsibility and 
need of this work, and the need of the 
coéperation and assistance of others inter- 
ested, the executive committee of the Texas 
Nurserymen’s Association has started a 
movement for the securing of these ends 
by appointing a committee, of which F. T. 
Ramsey is chairman, and is receiving the 
hearty codperation of allied interests, viz.: 
the appointment of similar committees by 
the State Horticultural Society, State Flor- 
ists’ Association, State University, State A. 
& M. College, State Experiment stations, 
State Agricultural department, and by pub- 
lic spirited men of the state, and especially 
by the press. 

These forces are expected to meet at a 
banquet here tomorrow to discuss ways and 
means for the forwarding of these interests, 
and we have great hopes that much good 
will be done in this direction. 

A Uniform Inspection Law 

The American Association of Nurserymen 
and the American Entomologists’ Associa- 
tion, by united efforts, have formed an ideal 
Inspection Law for Nurseries, Orchards, 
etc., which may be adopted by each of our 
states, and in that way bring out a practi- 
cally uniform law in all the states. This 
would be a great thing for Nurserymen and 
Orchardists. This would do away with the 
great confusion, trouble and expense now 
caused by the great diversity of require- 
ments of the widely different laws of the 
different states. Every Nurseryman in 

Continued on page 44 
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Events in Wursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to “‘American Fruits” 


Horticulture Attracts Them—Quite a 
large number of wealthy New Yorkers own 
some of the most valuable fruit land in the 
nerthern and western sections of Frederick 
county, Virginia, and these orchards and 
farms are managed by experienced horticul- 
turists. The owners take a great interest 
in watching the development of the indus- 
try, and during the picking and packing 
season they spend much of their time in the 
orchards in order to acquire a_ practical 
knowledge of the business. Much of the 
best fruit land of Clark, Warren and Shen- 
andoah counties is also owned by men of 
great wealth from the North, who are 
spoken of as “fruit barons.” 





Buy a West Virginia Orchard—Ten Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., men have purchased a 
tract of 120 acres of land in Hampshire coun- 
ty, which contains 2,000 peach trees and 
1,000 apple trees. It is estimated the peach 
crop this year will reach 4,000 bushels. The 
purchasers expect to bring the orchard to 
perfection and to clear additional land for 
further planting. The purchasers are S. S. 
Deusenbery, W. N. Dawson, George F. Miller, 
Dr. T. J. McBee, Fred C. Bishop, John Aus- 
tin, William G Marqua, H. D. Stillman, 
Scett Murphy and Fred R. Dunning. 

The Polished Kettle—Jce Palmer wants 
to sell his sorrel horse. Better advertise it 
in the “News,” Joe.—Carroll’s Corners Corr. 
Emmett News. 

Reminds me of the time a peddler of brass 
polish came to our house when I was a 
smal! urchin. Grandfather gave the agent 
the brass kettle for him to test the polish 
on. He cleaned a small space on the kettle 
so it shone like new. Granddad was hard 
to convince. He kept finding tougher spots 
en the kettle and telling the agent: 

“IT bet the polish wouldn't clean that 
part of it.” 

Finally the agent had burnished the entire 
kettle. Then grandfather said: “Now that 
you've polished our kettle we don’t need 
anv of your stuff.” 

So with Joe’s ad. in the “News.” Since 
he got a free ad, what’s the use of his pay- 
ing for one.—C. L. Edson in New York 
Evening Mail. 








Developing a Larger Strawberry—Dr. G. 
E. Pryor of Long Beach, Cal., is making good 
progress toward the development in south- 
ern California of a mammoth strawberry, 
common in the South of France. Dr. Pryor 
has spent much labor and money in his at- 
tempts to develop a larger strawberry than 
is now grown in the southern part of the 
state, having recently received a consign- 
ment of 60 plants from Paris. It is said that 
berries are brought to the market in Paris, 
which measure two inches across. 





Bumper Peach Crop in West Virginia—It 
is conservatively estimated that over 1,000 
cars of peaches will move from Romney, 
W. Va., and other nearby points, on the 
South branch of the B. & O. main line from 
Green Springs, the junction point, through 
Hardy and Grant counties. This is the first 
big yield from the greatly increased acreage 
that this district has had. Millions of trees 
have been planted on the mountains in these 
three counties. Every variety known, and 
some unrecognized as true to name, are to 
be found. The major portion of the output 
likely will be Carman, Elberta, Salway, 
Smocks and early and late Crawfords. 

Nut Growing Possibilities—Nut growing 
in Texas ought to become one of the most 
profitable industries, says the Houston Post. 
We do not expect to see it reach the pro- 
portions of cotton growing, as one of the 
enthusiasts predicted, but it ought to be- 
come at least one hundred times as great 
as it is within one generation. The food 
value of the pecan and other nuts is becom- 
ing generally known, and though classed as 


a luxury now, the development of the nut- 
growing industry will intimately fix edible 
nuts among the necessaries, especially if a 
marketing system be devised that will en- 
able the consumers to buy at reasonable 
prices. The entire South is admirably 
adapted to the culture of the pecan and no 
dcubt it will be shown in good time that all 
the commercial nuts can be profitably grown 
in the southern states. We have already 
progressed to the point where large numbers 
of men know the value of cultivation, and 
in time the native products will give way to 
cultivated products because of the larger 
;refts that must accrue to the growers as 
a result of intelligent cultivation The prob- 
lem of marketing, however, must be speed- 
ily solved. 

An Army Man’s Plans—W. E. Compton, 
sergeant first class of the United States 
Army Hospital Corps at Texas City, Tex., 
owns two farms in Hopkins county and in- 
tends tc enter the pecan industry on a big 
scale. 

“| retire in 11 years,” said Sergeant Comp- 
ton, “and when that time comes I expect to 
have a 40-acre pecan grove which will afford 
me a substantial income. It is my intention 
to plant 10 acres a year until I have 40 acres 
planted. I have learned a good deal about 
pecans as a result of attending the National 
Nut Growers convention. [| formerly had 
planned to plant about 10 varieties, but 
since hearing Professor Reed of Washing- 
ton make his discourse on nut varieties I 
have decided to plant but four kinds, the 
Stuart, Van Deman, Schley and Curtis. 
These nuts, I now believe, are the best 
adapted to Texas.” 

Filbert Experiment In Nevada—The Ne- 
vada state university is to experiment in 
nut culture on the ranch of F. H. Bolster, 
near Grass Valley, and filberts are the par- 
ticular nut that is to be tried. What is de- 
sired is to bring the filbert to a state of per- 
fection where the nut will be full of meat of 
fine flavor, attractive in appearance, with 
a thin shell and disease-resisting. While 
these ideal conditions may not exist, an 
attempt will be made to get as close to 
them as possible. 


Poor Peach Season In Washington—The 
largest peach orchard in Washington will 
be destroyed before next spring, or a can- 
nery will be built to handle the entire crop. 
The Moses Coulee Orchard Company has 
500 acres of peach trees in various stages 
of growth. Shipments this year would have 
totaled 50 cars but for demoralization of the 
market. When retail prices went to one 
cent per pound in Seattle, the home city of 
President George Virtue, he became disgust- 
ed and ordered no more peaches to be pick- 
ed this season. Choice Elbertas were left to 
rot on the trees and ground. Everybody ex- 
nected good prices for peaches, but at the 
height of the season growers were unable 
to get more than 25 cents per box. It costs 
nearly 35 cents to grow and pack the fruit. 
Having lost all confidence in making a pro- 
fit from shipment of green peaches, Mr. 
Virtue has been consulting with M. E. Dunn, 
manager of the Wenatchee Cannery, re- 
gzarding the advisability of erecting a $5,000 
plant on the property of the Moses Coulee 
Orchard Company. 

Insvector to Cut Diseased Trees—Horticul- 
tural Inspector F. E. De Sellem, of the Yak- 
ima district, has been authorized by the 
Washington department of Agriculture to 
enter a private orchard in that district in- 
fected by “fire blight” which the owner has 
~erlected to clean up, to cut out diseased 
weod and charge the expense to the land. 
The ebject cf this is to allow the bringing 
of a test suit that can be taken to the su- 
‘rere court to determine what power the 
state has to compel recalcitrant owners to 
clean up their orchards. 


An Opportunity Nurserymen Are Missing 
—‘“I enclose the latest follow-up on that 
Burbank book agent scheme. They had thé 
Congressman work some Burbank dope into 
the Congressional Record, probably under 
“leave to print,” and they are sending it 
out under the Congressman’s frank free of 
postage as a follow-up on their scheme. 
Great, isn’t it? Wonder if I couldn't get 
free postage on my seed catalogue that 
way?” This is from a well-known Ameri- 
can seedsman, says the Rural New Yorker. 
The inclosure is a speech of “Luther Bur- 
bank and his work,” delivered in Congress 
by Hon. Evens A. Hayes. It is sent out 
free under the “frank” of Mr. Hayes. This 
gentleman says that it is a duty and ought 
to be a pleasure to publish to the world thé 
great blessings which Mr. Burbank’s efforts 
have produced. That’s fine, but why did 
not Mr. Hayes pay for his own pleasure and 
not saddle the price upon poor old Unclé 
Sam? The speech contains some 10 pages 
and is apparently taken right out of a Bur- 
bank catalogue, and some of it will be vot- 
ed guff by Mr. Burbank’s most ardent ad- 
mirer. Why are the seedsmen and nursery- 
men of this country missing such ah oppor- 
tunity? They ought to get some Congress- 
man to stand up and read their catalogue; 
then have him print it and send it out for 
them free! Why not be a wizard of legisla- 
tion while you are about it? 





To Advertise Orange Groves—Local color 
from the orange groves and packing-house’ 
of the southland is to be drawn into the 
$250,000 worth of advertising which the Cal- 
ifornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange will do the 
coming year. General Manager Powell of 
the exchange returned recently from the 
East. With him he brought R. J. Grassly of 
Chicago, the exchange’s advertising man- 
ager; W. T. Kester, vice-president of the 
advertising company of Lord & Thomas, and 
R. C. Crane, its star copy writer. 

Everitt Sisson, Pacific coast manager for 
the Curtis Publishing Company, joined the 
party at San Bernardino, Cal., and an itiner- 
ary was mapped out. 





The M. S. Harman Nursery Co., Geneva, 


N. Y., capital stock $20,000; T. C. Carson, 


Milton A. Harman and T. I. Smith. 


Extensive improvements are being made 
at the Home Nursery in LaFayette, Ill., own- 
ed by Irvin Ingles. 


Fire destroyed the barn and shed of the 
Graham Nursery Co., Mechanicsville, Ia., 
July 10, causing a loss of $10,000. 


J. H. Hale will deliver two addresses at 
the annual convention of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association to be held in 
Los Angeles from November 9 to 14. 


The New York State Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, 300 strong, visited Plattsburgh and 
the apple growing section of Clinton coun- 
ty, N. Y., in a special train from Rochester. 
N. Y., July 29. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Association will be held 
at Wilkes-barre January 18-20. 


NURSERYMAN WANTED 


On place near New York City. Goed all 
around man who can grow 8 and farm 
crops. State if understand propagating under 
glass. A competent man will have a good 
place and opportunity to advance and make 
money if there is any in the business. Ad- 
dress “A. B.” care of American Fruits. 








Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


— i —— 
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Southern Association of Nurserymen 


Editor American Fruits: 

The Southern Nurserymen’s Association 
will meet at the Signal Mountain Inn, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., August 26, 27, 28. 

The Inn is located some fifteen or twenty 
miles out on the mountain from Chatta- 
nooga and is a hotel that is magnificently 
equipped for just such meetings as this. 
There is hourly car service out of Chatta- 
nooga to the Inn and those attending the 
meeting can stay in Chattanooga at night 
if they prefer. 

The officers of the Association this year 
are as follows: J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, 
Texas, president; Harvey M. Templeton, 
Winchester, Tenn., vice-president; A. I. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The program will be rather broad and in- 
formal, and, as a whole, we are expecting 
much good to come out of the different dis- 
cussions, as everything is arranged and dis- 
cussed from a practical standpoint. 

A. I. SMITH, Secretary. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


An important subject is touched upon 
in this issue by C. E. Buehner, traffic man- 
ager of the William P. Stark Nurseries, 
Neosho, Mo. Transportation matters are of 
direct interest to the trade and the experi- 
ence of specialists is of particular value. 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 





We offer the following specialties for 
Fall 1914: 


NORWAY SPRUCE, 2 feet and up 
ORIENTAL PLANES, 8 ft. and up 


NORWAY MAPLES, 1 1-2 in. cal.; 12 
ft. and up 


N. C. Peach Seed 


We have on hand a few hundred 
bushels of old seed, ready 





for immediate shipment 
Sample and prices on request 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 





HELP WANTED 


A general nurseryman who can bud, graft, 
trim ornamentals, etc. Must be sober and 
of good habits, and a man who can handle 
labor in a small way and who would expect 
to work himself. Reference required. 

We are in the country, church and school 
within a mile of place. 

Our refereuce: First National Bank, Ox- 
ford, N. C. 


THE HOWARD NURSERY CO. 


Stovall, Granville Co., N. C. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 





We commend to the attention of readers 
the thoughtful, philosophical and _ withal 
practical abstract of the address which Jim 
Parker of Tecumseh, Oklahoma, would have 
delivered at the Cleveland convention if 
there had been time in the closing hours of 
the session. It is presented in this issue of 
American Fruits. No one can read it with- 
out being benefited thereby. 

The Peninsula Horticultural Society, com- 
prising Delaware, Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia, will hold a summer meet- 
ing at Mulberry Hill in Talbot county, Md., 
near Easton, on Thursday, August 20. Sev- 
eral large fruit growers, including Orlando 
Harrison and General James B. Seth, of 
Maryland, will demonstrate the ability of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland to raise 
peaches and other fruits. 





Coéperative organization for the by-pro- 
ducts industry probably will be effected at a 
meeting of fruit and vegetable growers of 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, to 
be held in Portland September 10. This is 
the plan of the by-products committee ap- 
pointed by the Fruit Products Congress held 
in conjunction with the Sixth National Apple 
Show which met recently in Spokane. 


Texas Nursery Conditions 
Continued from page 42 


Texas should write his representative at 
proper time to lend his influence to the en- 
actment of this uniform law. This form is 
simple, businesslike, comprehensive and 
meets all necessary requirements. Our sec- 
retary can furnish copies. 

New Freight Rate on Baled Nursery Stock 

The Texas Railroad Commission, and the 
railroads of Texas have recently granted 
greatly reduced rates on Nursery Stock 
shipped with heavy balls of earth attached, 
viz: a rate of 4th class on less than car lots 
and of class C on car lots. The tariff sheets 
of the railroads show fully the requirements 
and the rates. This is a very liberal conces- 
sion, and means much, not only to Nursery- 
men, but also to all planters as well, and 
when fully appreciated will work great 
transformation in the planting of much im- 
portant nursery stock, such as citrus fruits, 
all which should be moved with balls of 
earth and a large class of ornamenta! stock. 
The success of this movement is largely due 
to the Legislative Committee of the Texas 
Nurserymen’s Association, Mr. Martin of 
Griffing Bros. Company, proving most active 
and efficient. 

Better Organization Needed 

The Nurserymen: of Texas are suffering 
from much loss of ‘ae strength which comes 
through organization. The Texas Nursery- 
men’s Association is fairly well organized 
and is doing some good work, but this Asso- 
ciation is handicapped because of the limit- 
ed numbers who take and maintain member- 
ship in the organization. Texas is a big 
state, an empire in extent and in resources. 
Our association as now maintained does not 
fully cover the field. We need support from 
every part of our state. Instead of thirty 
to fifty members, we should have three hun- 
dred members. 

We appeal to the nurserymen of our state 
to all take membership. No live progressive 
nurseryman in Texas, Louisiana and Okla- 
homa can afford to disregard the obligations, 
and deprive himself the benefits of member- 
ship in the Texas Nurserymen’s Association 


Georgia Horticulturists 


Among the topics discussed at the mid 
summer meeting of the Georgia Horticul- 
tural Society at Griffin were: 

“Twenty-five Years of Horticulture in 
Spalding County,” S. D. Riegel, Experiment, 
Ga. 

“Apples in the Pecan Viewpoint,” Dr. J. 
F. Wilson, Waycross, Ga 

“The Influence of the Smith-Lever Bill on 
Extension Work,” G. W. Fior, Athens, Ga. 

“How Our Horticultural Laws Can Be Im- 
proved,” Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga 

“The Growing and Marketing of Elberta 
Peaches,” C. P. Prothro, Rover, Ga. 

“*Wilt’ and ‘Die Back’ of Plum and Peach 
Trees,” PB. B. Higgins, Experiment, Ga. 

Paper by E. Lee Worsham, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Why Apple Trees Do Not Bear,” B. F 
Garrison, Clarkesville, Ga. 

“Apple Orcharding on a Large Scale,” 
Louis B. Magid, Tallulah Park, Ga 

“Our Present Knowledge of Feeding the 
Apple Tree,” C. A. Wells, Experiment, Ga. 

“The Behavior of Some Elberta Peach 
Seedlings,” H. P. Stuckey, Experiment, Ga. 


G. L. Welch & Co., have inccrporated un- 
der the title of the Plumfield Nurseries, Fre 
mont, Neb., and the incorporators are G. L. 
Welch, M. E. Roesch, M. H. Welch, E. S. 
Welch and L. A. Moffit. the capital has been 
fixed at $50,000. E. S. Welch, one of the 
incorporators, owns a large nursery of his 
own at Shenandoah, Iowa Mr. Roesch who 
recently went to Fremont, will be the man- 
ager of the local establishment. 








FOSTER-COOKE CO. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


Growers of 


Nurserymen 


Grape Vines, Gooseberries 
and Currants 


One and two years old. Graded 
up to the highest standard. Our 
stock never looked better. Write 
us for catalog. Send us your list 
of wants. Our prices are right, 
our stock A No. 1]. 


Write for special prices 




















For Sale 


One of the oldest and best located Nur- 
series in the U. S. Has been doing a 
large and profitable wholesale and retail 
business for many years in every state in 
the Union, Canada and Mexico. Greenhouses 
in connection. For full particulars address 
No. 42, American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Fruit Farm Facts: 


Get story about best part of 
Ozarks. No malaria, mosquitoes 
negroes, saloons. SOFT water. 

Orchard propositions that pay 
20% or 30% on price asked. 


FREDRICKS, Springdile, Arkansas 





FOR SPRING OF i914 


We offer more than our usual supply of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have a large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Il. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITs. 
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Nursery Stock Imported Into Pennsylvania 


ing 1913, according to Enos B. Engle, 

chief state nursery inspector of the 
Division of Economic Zoology, imported 
9214 packages of plants and nursery stock 
from Japan and five of the countries of 
Kurope. These bundles contained 2,473,337 
plants and trees. Fourteen other packets 
of plants came from seven. countries that 
seldom export nursery stock, and Spain 
sent 2200 feet of dracaena canes into the 
state. 

These importations are the heaviest ever 
made into Pennsylvania and the packages 
came by way of the ports of New York 
and Philadelphia, all of them being inspected 
for plant fungus, insects and diseases. 

Holland leads in the number of trees sent. 
It sent 1,093,949 plants into the country in 
1043 packages. Belgium sent over 1610 
packages, containing 108,810 plants and 
France 182 packets containing 792,418 
plants. Great Britain shipped in 251 pack- 
ages containing 352,580 plants and Germany 
48 packages containing 109,818 plants, 
while Japan exported 80 packages contain- 
ing 15,920 plants. 

The other countries from which impor- 
tations of stock were made sent only from 
one to five packages, Spain furnishing 275 
plants beside the dracaena canes; Italy, 
Denmark and Panama 100 plants each; 
Hungary, 56; Venezuela, 25, and Jamaica, 
24. 

In connection with this table, which Chief 
Inspector Engle has compiled, it is interest- 


T HE nurserymen of Pennsylvania dur- 
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ENOS B. ENGLE, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chief Nursery Inspector 


ing to note that the Pennsylvania inspec- 
tors found a greater variety of pests upon 
imported stock last year than any other 
state in the Union, according to statistics 
just issued by the Federal Horticultural 
Board of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The District of Columbia 
found more pests than Pennsylvania due 
to the headquarters of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board being located there. The 





All Grades 


‘aradise). 


Fruit Tree Stocks 


Foreign and Domestic 


Apple Seedlings 


American-grown and Imported, straight or branched for 
grafting or budding; Paradise (French) and Doucine ( English 


45 


statistics issued by the board merely give 
the varieties and numbers of pests found, 
and do not make any comparisons or go into 
any details, and the record of the Pennsyl 
vania inspectors may be due to exceptional 
care or to the fact that this state imported 
a great deal more stock. New Jersey found 
almost as many pests as Pennsylvania. 


Huerta Buys Dansville Trees 


Early last month it was announced that 
Victoriano Huerta, provisional president of 
Mexico, had ordered a shipment of several 
hundred fruit trees from the King Broth- 
ers Nursery at Dansville, N Y. The con- 
signment was delivered to the Dansville & 
Mount Morris Railroad Company at Dans- 
ville, where it joins the Erie; but the Erie 
officials refused to acecpt it on account of 
the unsettled conditions in Mexico. 

The nursery firm then carted the trees 
to the Lackawanna station, a mile and a 
half distant, where they were accepted con- 
ditionally and ordered held for instructions. 

And then came announcement of Huerta’s 
exit. 


Five hundred apple trees were set out 
this season on the Eastern Fruit and Nut 
Orchard Company's farm at Grand Isle, Ver- 
mont. This makes 10,000 trees on the prem- 
ises and next year 300 more will be set out, 
in all covering 170 acres of land. 


Just any you saw it ian AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


American Fruits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
on easy terms. 
than 3,600 pages. 
plates. 96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 


Six large quarto volumes. More 
24 full page exquisite color 





Pear Seedlings 
French (American-grown and Imported); Japan and 


Kieffer (American-grown). 


CHERRY STOCKS—Mahaleb and Mazzard 
PLUM STOCKS—Myrobolan and Americana 
QUINCE STOCKS ROSE STOCKS 
Canina, Manetti and Multiflora 


We also import large quantities of Ornamental 

Tree Seedlings, Shrubs, Vines, etc. for lining 

out in the nursery row. Send for our special 

trade list of Fruit Tree Stocks and Imported Lining-out Stock 


We will have this coming season the most complete 
assortment of general nursery stock 
we have ever grown 


Send in your list for prices 


Shenandoah Nurseries 
D. 8. LAKE, President 


Shenandoah, 


If you do not receive our trade lists, please write us 


Iowa 











Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. 


The ne v Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
kind whatsoever. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 


Containing complete description. Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 


Eliwanger & Barry Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHARLES A. CHAMBERS, Secy. Fresno Nursery Co., Fresno, Cal., 


ing it harder and harder for the nursery- 

men to ship out their commodities it 
will soon be prohibitory to make shipments. 
The freight rates at the present time are 
as much as the traffic will bear and | see no 
reason to be so strict. on classifying nursery 
stock into so many classes. It is very con- 
fusing as well. Very often these so-called 
non-dormant and dormant trees are packed 
together—a shipment might contain all 
dormant trees except one little measly ger- 
anium or two in a pot—and if the geranium 
happens to stick its head out of the cov- 
ering the railway company’s receiving 
clerk may chalk up the whole shipment with 
a double first class rate, claiming that the 
entire shipment is non-dormant. This is 
a hard matter to regulate when filling ord- 
ers for assorted stock. The method of 
packing should regulate freight rates as 
formerly. Goodness knows a nurseryman 
has enough to contend with, without pester- 
ing him with some unnecessary require- 
ment such as charging him two rates of 
freight when shipping trees with mud on 
their roots. 

This dormancy and non dormancy of nur- 
sery stock reminds me of a happening which 
came under my notice several years ago. 
A party in Florida made a shipment of a 
large box of alligator eggs packed in coarse 
sand, to a man in Fresno. 

The shipment when leaving Florida was 
freight-billed as eggs taking a certain rate 
of freight, when they arrived in Fresno a 
greater portion of the eggs hatched and in- 
stead of a box of alligator eggs, the box con- 
tained live alligators and the rate was 
changed at destination from the egg rate to 
the rate charged for shipping wild horses. 
Perhaps these rate fixers who classify dor- 
mant and non-dormant nursery stock got 
their inspiration from this incident. 

Some Other Comparisons 

Take the commodity known as flour. The 

rate on flour is well established in railroad 


| F THIS condition of affairs keeps up mak- 


ROSEMONT NURSERIES 


A. F. BERNARD, Prop. 


Box 468 Painesville, O. 


Our Specialty is Roses 
Strong, Heavy Grade of Plants 


PERSONAL CARE AND ATTEN- 
TION GIVEN TO EVERY PLANT. 
UNUSUALSTOCK IS THE RESULT. 
WHEN WE DIG YOUR ORDER WE 
SEND ROOTS AS WELL AS TOPS. 


WE PACK IN DAMP MOSS, NOT 


DRY EXCELSIOR. THEY REACH 
YOU IN BEST FORM. 


A long list of the best sorts; H. P.'s, H. T.'s, 
Mosses, Climbers, Polyanthas, Rugosas, etc, 


Piace your order NOW 
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circles, but I suppose if one converted that 
sack of flour into 1000 hotcakes and these 
hot cakes were crated and shipped, the rate 
on the hot cakes would probably be doubled. 

Then again the staple wheat takes a cer- 
tain rate of freight, but if one billed a sack 
of wheat as macaroni seed which in one 
sense it is, suppose the transportation com- 
panies would non-dormant it perhaps and 
add extra freight. 

Take for instance our friend George C. 
Roeding’s Blastophagated Fig. If billed out 
as figs they would take the fig rate, if billed 
as Capri figs with fig wasps, they would 
probably take the live stock rates, and with 
each shipment it would be necessary to 
have a human being accompany the ship- 
ment with a first class ticket, to water and 
feed the Blastophaga or fig wasps in transit. 

And again, take the ordinary vegetable 
known as the asparagus. As asparagus il 
would naturally take the vegetable rate, 
but if some experimenter worked a certain 
brand of fertilizer overtime by applying 
it to the asparagus while they were grow- 
ing causing this asparagus to grow so large 
that they would be mistaken for telegraph 
poles they would be asparagus just the 
same and it would be unjust to classify 
them as telegraph poles. 

These are simply comparisons. I could 
continue these parallel comparisons of 
facts indefinitely. 

It seems to me that the Railway Com- 
panies should pay more attention to pound- 
age than tonnage rather than the commodity 
itself. What does it matter when it comes 
down to a fine point, whether one pays 50 
cents per hundred on a box of grapenuts 
weighing 100 pounds or on a case of blue 
pills for blue people weighing 100 pounds? 
Do you get me? 


California Nurserymen’s Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association is to be 
held in San Diego, Cal., Oct. 15-17. Secre- 
tary Kruckeberg hopes to make the member- 
ship 500 strong. 

“There is no reason,” said Mr. Krucke- 
berg to an American Fruits representative, 
“why the nursery interests should not be 
the predominating force in horticulture in 
all the states where it is of any importance 
at all. All that is essential is that the nur- 
serymen work with all the other divisions of 
horticulture, and not go flocking all by them- 
selves. I have some innovations in my head, 
which if they can be carried out will put the 
ixpositions, Chambers of Commerce, fruit 
growers, etc., behind the convention and 
put it in the front ranks of horticultural 
forces in this state.” 


Nurserymen ought to be free to discuss 
trade topics not only as they come up in 
annual conventions, but throughout the year 
in the trade journals.”—J. H. Dayton, Storrs 
& Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 


NORTHERN GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses and Herbaceous Perennials, Etc. 


Prices Reasonable. Send for Wholesale Trade List 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, 


North Abington, Mass. 
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Question of Dormant Nursery Stock 


Continued from July Number 


Milton Moss of the Huntsville Wholesale 
Nurseries, Huntsville, Ala., has purchased 
for $6,000 the Shelta Cavern property, two 
miles trom Huntsville. This was one of the 
show places of the state twenty-five years 
ago. 





Carl Hugo Levin, formerly connected with 
the copy staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
has resigned to become advertising and sales 
manager for the William P. Stark Nurseries, 
Neosho and Stark City, Missouri. Mr. Levin 
was at one time advertising and sales 
manager of the Texas Orchard Development 
Company, of Houston, Texas. The advertis- 
ing of the William P. Stark Nurseries will 
hereatter be placed by Mallory, Mitchell & 
faust, Chicago.—‘Printers’ Ink,” June 25, 
1914, 





In a recent issue of The Fra, Elbert Hub- 
bard says: “One of the big men in River- 
side is Ethan Allen Chase, formerly of Chase 
Brothers Nursery Company, of Rochester, 
New York. Chase is-eighty-three years of 
age, slim, straight,.. slender, intelligent, 
strong, a treeplanter by parental tendency 
and by habit. More than to any other tree- 
planter and engineer, Riverside is indebted 
to Chase. He has taken mountains, fallen 
upon them with a force and energy hereto- 
lore unknown, cleared them of their tum- 
bling rocks until there was a soil, soft, mel- 
low, rich, warm, lacking only water to make 
it laugh a harvest. Chase brought the water 
down from the mountains, and where ten 
years ago only stubs of trees could be seen, 
now there is a forest of vegetation, rich, lux- 
uriant, productive, beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Raw land that cost Chase, say, ten 
dollars an acre, is now worth a thousand 
dollars an acre, and yields an income on this 
valuation. Ethan Allen Chase has brought 
up three sons—strong, able, capable men, 
who reflect their father’s nature.” 





The Alabama branch of the Alvin Japan- 
ese Nursery Company has been succeeded 
by the Alvin .Nursery Company, organized 
under the state laws of Alabama. The mem- 
bership of the new firm remains the same. 
The new firm assumes all the obligations of 
the old organization and all accounts due the 
old company are payable to the new. The 
nursery § grounds are at Grand Bay, Ala. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 


Early Harvest B. B. 
good plants. 
Plum,. Peach,-Apricot. [Extra fine and in 
large supply. Special on car lots. 

Soft Maple, Sycamore, White Ash and Carolina 
Poplar in all sizes up to 3 in. Special 

on car lots: 


Fair supply of extra 


Large stock of Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Ornamentals of all kinds 


General lists solicited 


JAPANESE PEAR SEED 
JAPANESE PEAR SEEDLINGS 
Ready for Fall Delivery 


We are very glad to supply large qpontitios of 
our high class seed of new crop of 1914 and the 
best plants of one year old. Our very lowest 
price will be quoted on application. 


SAITAMAENGEI & CO. 
Toyono, Nr. Kasukabe St., Saitamaken, Japan 





Retiring een Bustasss 
On account of advanced age, the undersigned 
is retiring from the Nursery Business. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON 


Litchfield, : ° » & IL 
Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Preservative Allowance on Carload Shipments 


Cc. E. BUEHNER, Traffic Manager, William P Stark Nurseries, Neosho, Missour! 


RE YOU getting your preservative al- 


A lowance on car load shipments of 
trees, etc., to and from the Pacific 
Coast and points in the Northwest? These 


allowances are for preservatives on perish- 
able freight—such as straw, shingle tow, 
shavings, etc. It seems that some of the 
nurseries throughout the country are not 
taking advantage of these allowances. 
From Portland and most points in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington to all 
Eastern points there is an allowance of 
2000 pounds of preservative for packing 
around the trees in the body of the car. To 
and from a number of other points in the 
Northwest territory there is no mention 
made of the amount of preservative allow- 
ed. In such cases if there is 5000 pounds of 
preservative used this amount should be de- 
ducted from the total weight of the car. Of 
course the minimum weight of the car in 
every case must be preserved. Although 
this amount is not great on one shipment, on 
a number of cars it soon amounts up to a 
considerable saving. For instance, shipment 
moving from Portland, Oregon to Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Omaha and any other points 
throughout the Mississippi Valley where the 








36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


FALL OF 1914 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Cherry, Peach, 
Gooseberry, 
Maple Norway, 
Maple Silver, 
Poplar Volga, 
Sycamore Oriental, 
Mountain Ash, 


Appie, Pear, Plum, 
Grape, Currant, 
Small Fruits, 
Maple Schwedlerii, 
Poplar Carolina, 
Elm American, 
Sycamore American, 








Box Alder, Althea, Hydrangea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 
Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 


California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 
Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 





Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 




















SURPLUS OF 


Apple and Peach 
keaLarge Assortment—Good Stock 
BARNES NURSERIES 


(College Hill 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


rate is $125 per hundred the saving would 
be $25 per car, on ten car loads you could 
save about the freight on one car. To get 
this allowance the Bill of Lading must carrv 
the notation of the Amount and the kind of 
preservative that is used in the car. Un- 
less this is shown you will be unable to get 
the railroad the amount of the 
freight. 

On shipments moving from points in the 
middle west, such City, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Topeka there is an allowance 
of 500 pounds for dunnage loaded in the 
body of the car as a protection to the freight. 
This does not amount to as much as the 
shipments moving to and from the Pacific 
Coast, but nevertheless it is these little sav- 


to reduce 


as Sioux 


ings that count. 

To and from 
is either an allowance for dunnage or pre- 
servative and it is to the interest of the 
nurseryman to look into these matters very 
carefully, as the railroads will not by their 
own accord give the shipper the advantage 
of these allowances. 

Just as a passing mention. A great many 
of the nurserymen from whom we have been 


practically all points there 


FELIX & DYKHUIS. 


HIGH GRADE BOSKOOP NURSERY- STOCK 
BOSKOOP ~- HOLLAND. 


Beautifull, 
illustrated 


Fricelist 


From HOLLAND faR,DUTCH LADY HANDS. 
To UNCLE Sam HER FINEST BRANDS. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 





Ist. 
to being sold on receipt of order. 


Write or wire for prices, terms and samples 


J. K. Morrison Grocery and Produce Company 


Successors to Morrison Produce and Previsien Co. 


Statesville, 


North Carolina Natural Peach Pits 


We are now booking orders for 1914 Pits for delivery after September 
We have a limited quantity of 1913 Pits for prompt shipment, subject 


receiving shipments this year are failing to 


specify upon the Bill of Lading that the 
trees are “dormant”. In case this is left off, 
the railroads will invariably charge the 


higher rate and to get a refund necessitates 
a claim. 


Mile and Half Square Orchard 


D. T. Marvel, president of the Delaware 
Apple Co., and the stockholders and officers 
of the company inspected their orchard near 
Bridgeville, late in June as the guests of 
the president of the Delaware Fruit and 
Culture Co., H. Ridgely Harrington. The 
orchard is one of the largest of its kind in 
that section, being a mile and a half square 
and containing 80,000 trees. Mr. Marvel 
has given much time and attention to this 
project, in order to give Delaware the 
greatest orchard of the East. Should it 
continue to develop as it has done in the 
last year, it will be one of the distinctive 
advertising features of the state. 


If it relates to the Nursery Trade it is in 
“American Fruits.” 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


“Old Dominion Nurseries’”’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Growers of a Complete Line of 


General Nursery Stock 


Peach Seed: Tenn. and N. C. Naturals. 
We have a few hundred bushels 1913 
seed we are offering at market prices. 
We expect to have our usual stock of 
1914 seed to offer as heretofore. 


Write for quotations 


NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial borti* 


culture in England and the continent of Kurop-. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage easty. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 


nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 


Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 


Canada. 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
86 Pine St., N. Y. 









North Carolina 
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New Tennessee Apple Attracts Attention 


Tennessee has given the nursery world a 
new apple and over it the department of 
agriculture is making much ado. It is nam- 
ed the McCroskey apple, this name being 
suggested by Prof. R. L. Watts, formerly 
horticulturist of the Tennessee agricultural 
experiment station. The apple, it is claim- 
ed, originated from the seed either of a 
Winesap or a Limbertwig apple which was 
planted about twenty-five years ago by the 
late H. M. McCroskey at his place near 
Glencho, six miles east of Sweetwater, Mon- 
roe county. The tree bore its first fruit in 
1895. The apple is claimed by the govern- 
ment to be the most valuable new seed- 
ling winter Tennessee apple ever originat- 
ed, and the main points of value that are 
pointed out are productiveness, vigor in 
growth, symmetry and beauty of fruit and 
good quality. It is claimed that the fruit 
keeps better than that of the Winesap, Ben 
Davis or Limbertwig. 

The apple is described at some length 
by the department of agriculture as being 
conical in form, medium size, regular cav- 
ity, slight leather cracking about apex, 
with a yellowish color that is slightly taint- 





Headquarters for Amoor River Privet; 
Amoor River North and California. Reason- 
able prices and prompt shipment. Also shade 
trees, everereens, grap2vines and Thunberg’s 
Barberry in quantity. Let us a uote you be- 
fore buying. PEACH PITS, CROP of 1912. 
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Currants 
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Apple and Pear Seedlings 
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Catalpa Speciosa, Elm, Maple, 
Honey Locust, Black Loeust, 
Osage 
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ed with red. It is pointed out that numerous 
seedlings have sprung from the Winesap in 
Tennessee and all are of a promising sort, 
but the McCroskey is the first that has at- 
tracted attention. 
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Productive Orcharding: Modern Methods 
of Growing and Marketing Fruit. By Fred 
C. Sears, M. S., Professor of Pomology, Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. Pp. 314; 
157 illustrations; cloth $150. Philadelpbia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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This is one of the most practical and in 
Many ways the most helpful books on orch- 
arding we have seen. It will solve problems 
in an unusual degree and not the least of 
its merits is its sifting out of theories which 
will not work. The book is admirably suit- 
ed to class room use; this fact should in- 
crease its value for any use. 

The following outline of contents will 
show how thorough has been Prof. Sears’ 
treatment of the subject: The Outlook for 
Orcharding, Orchard Lands, Selecting Varie- 
ties and Buying Nursery Stock, Establishing 
the Orchard, Cropping the Orchard, Orch- 
ard Culture, Orchard Implements, Fertiliz- 
ers, Cover Crops, Pruning, Orchard Insects, 
Diseases of Fruit Trees, Spraying Appara- 
tus, Spraying Materials, The Spraying Cam- 
paign, Renovating Old Orchards, Picking 
and Handling Fruit, Storing Fruit, Grading 
and Packing, Marketing, Advertising, Laws 
Affecting Orcharding. 

The illustrations constitute a progressive 
study of orcharding alone and almost inde- 
pendent of the text. They are strikingly 
suggestive of the actual conditions met with 
and operations performed. A valuable 
chapter is that on laws affecting orcharding. 
Here are summarized results of legislation 
regarding nursery stock and Canadian reg- 
ulations. The book is indexed, is substan- 
tially bound and in every way is a practi- 
cal guide for the orchardist. It should be 
in the library of every nurseryman and fruit 


grower. It constitutes one of the series of 
Lippincott’s Farm Manuals. 





Conquest of the Tropics: The Story of the 
Creative Enterprises Conducted by the 
United Fruit Company. By Frederick Up- 
ham Adams. _Cloth, Pp. 368. Illustrated. 
Garden City, N. Y.; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This book is the ‘first of a series planned 
to describe certain big businesses whose 
histories and operations concern and should 
interest the public. The titles of its chap- 
ters indicate the scope of the work: Our 
Neglected Tropical Neighbors; The Modest 
but Mighty Banana; Attacking the Wilder- 
ness; Birth of the United Fruit Company; 
Twelve Years of Creative Work; In the 
Wake of Columbus; Where the Banana Is 
King; In Beautiful Costa Rica; The Awak- 
ening of Guatemala; Along the Coast of 
South America; Exploring the Sugar Bowl 
of Cuba; Health Conquest of the Tropics; 
An International Tropical Farm; Lessons 
Taught by the Banana. Beautiful and fasci- 
nating engravings of tropical life add to the 
deep interest aroused by Mr. Adams’ graphic 
and picturesque descriptions. Indeed the 
book from cover to cover is a standing ex- 
emplification of the truth that fact is strong- 
er and more interesting than fiction. Every 
person even remotely interested in fruits 
should possess this entertaining volume. 
And that includes all persons everywhere. 
This valume seems to be the last word on 
banana culture. 


A CASH PROPOSITION 
Readers of “American Fruits” who are in 
a position to procure subscriptions for this 
jorunal may learn of our cash proposition 
by communicating with the General Man- 
ager, 125 Ellwanger & Barry building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
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Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
51 Barclay Street, or P. 0. Box 752 
NEW YORK 
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LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


Lerte steck CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Fall 1014 
T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 
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Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 
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Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 
Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 ay ged of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents will be 
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